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Price, Single Gepies, 


HANDBOOKS. 


Something New 


PRONOUNCING HANDBOOK. 

Of 3000 Words often Mispronounced, and of Words as 
to which a choice of Punctuation is allowed. By 
RICHARD SOULE and Loomis J. CAMPBELL. 500. 

HANDBOOK of ENCLISH SYNONYMS. 

With an Appendix showing the Correct Use of Prepo- 
sitions, also a collection of Foreign Phrases. By 
Loomis J. CAMPBELL. Price 50 cts. 
HANDBOOK OF CONVERSATION. 

Its Faults and its Graces. Compiled by AnpRrw F. 
PEABODY, D. D, LL.D. Comprising : (1) Dr. Pea 
body's Lecture; (2) Mr. Trench’s Lecture ; (3) Mr. 
Parry Gwynn’s “A Word to the Wise: or, Hints 
on the current Improprieties of Expression in Writ- 
ing and Speaking; (4) Mistakes and Improprieties 
in Speaking and Writing Corrected. Price 50 cts 
HANDBOOK OF PURSTOATION, 

And other I. raphical Matters. or the use o 

Printers, 1 — Teachers, and Scholars. By 

LL T. BIGELOW, Corrector at the Univer- 

„Cambridge, Mass. Price 50 ots. 

HINTS AND HELPS. 

For those who write, Print, or Read. By BExJAMIN 
Drew, Proof reader. Price, 50 cts. 

Handbook of Elocution Simplified. 

By WALTER K. Foses, with an Introduction by GEO. 
M. BAKER. Price 50 cts. 

SHORT STUDIES OF AM. AUTHORS. 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 650 cts. 
HANDBOOK OF LICHT CYMNASTICS, 
By Lucy B. Hunt, Instructor in Gymnastics at Smith 

(female) College, Northampton, 50 cts, 

HANDBOOK OF THE TELEPHONE. 
An account of the Phenomena of Electricity, Magnet- 

ism, and —s — * 

directions for making a peak ng ep 

Prof. A. E DoLBgAR, IIſus, 50 cts. 
HANDBOOK FOR WATER-DRINKERS. 
Water Analysis. By GzorGe L. AUSTIN, M.D. 50 cts. 


FIELD BOTANY. 

A Handbook for tbe Collector. Containing Instructions 
for Gathering and Preserving Plants and the For- 
mation ofa Herbarium. Aleo complete Instruction 
in Leaf-photography, Plant amo the Skele- 
tonizing of Leaves. By WALTER PF. MANTON, 
Ihlus., 50 cts, 


MARS. 
sity P. 


and Practical. 


TAXIDERMY WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


Comprising a complete Manual of Instruction for Pre- 
paring and Preserving Birds, Animals, and Fishes; 
with a chapter on Hunting and Hygiene; together 
with Instructions for Preserving ees and Making 
Skeletons, and a number of Valuable Recipes. By 
WALTER F. MAnTON, Illus., 50 cts, 


THE 


INSECTS: 
How to Catch and How to Prepare them for the Cabi- 
net. Comprising a Manual of Instraction for the 
Ape naturalist, By WALTER A. MANTON, IIlus., 


THE LATEST AND BEST SERIES. 


Primary Course. Nos. 1, 2, 3, per dozen, § 84 
T 
Or, Spice, Tne, an | Common School Course, „ Nes 1, , 8, I. 
late President of cts Business Forms, . No. 5, 1.20 


UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHY: Short- 
hand by the Allen Method.“ 
A Self instructor, whereby more speed than longhand 
writing is gained at the first lesson, and additiona) 
8 at each subsequent lesson. By G. G. ALLEY. 
incipal of Allen Stenographic Institute, Boston. 
to cts, In press. 


Printed from Steel Plates. Giving the Business- standard Forms 
of the letters in correct and clear copies. No flourishes; no complicated system 
of analysis. Nearly twenty per cent. more writing-space than any other Copy- 
books. Duplicate copy in middle of each 


page. 


HANDBOOK OF THE EARTH. 
Natural Methods in Geography. By Louisa PARSONS 
HOPKINS, Teacher of Normal Methods in the 
Swain Free School, New Bedford. 50 cts, In press. 


HANDBOOK OF WOOD-ENCRAVING. 


With Practical Instractions in the Art for persons wish 
ing to learn without an Instructor. Containing a 
Description of Tools and Apparatus used, and Ex 
plaining the Manner of Engraving the various 
classes of work ; also a History of the Art from its 
Origin to the Present Time. By WILLIAM A. Ex- 
ERSON, Wood Ergraver. New edition. IIlus., 81. 


PRACTICAL BOAT-SAILINC. 

A concise and simple treatise on the Management of 
Small Boats and Yachts under all conditions, with 
explanatory chapters on ordinary Sea Maucuvres, 
and the use of Sails, Helms, and Anchor, and advice 


in Primary Arithmetic, thus saving time 


paper, 25 x 30 inches 
g-charts. 


ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston; formerly Superintendent of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 


These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in 
Arithmetic, and wherever used will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books 


and expense. 


The Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on Manilla parchment 
in size, and bound in the game manner as Monroes Read- 


PRICE PER SET OF FIFTY NUMBERS, $6.00; BACK FRAME, or EASEL, 50 cts. 


as to what is proper to be done in different emer- 
— supplemented by a short 

autical Terms. By DOUGLAS FRAZER, formerly 
Commander of the Lacht Fenimore Cooper,” in 
the Northers Seas of Japan and China, 


etc.; etc, 
Fully illustrated. $1.00. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, by 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Por further information address the Publishers, 
COWPERTHWAIT & Co., 


NEW WORK, 19 Bond St.: WM. H. WHITNEY, Agent. 
BOSTON, 15 Bromfield St.: E. C. MoCLINTOCK Agent. 
CHICAGO, 153 Wabash Ave.: F. S. BELDEN, Agent. 


Philadelphia. 


— 


BROWNE & HALDEMAN’S 
Clarendon 


Dictionary 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Concise, Compact, Correct Hand-book 
for School, Home, or Office. Typography 
helpful to thefeye. 
» “ A model of condensation and clearness.” 
Superior to any hand-dictionary I know.” 
45 CENTS, 


„A pleasure to teach a class using them.“ 


Maury’s Geographies. 


These Standard Text-books present Geography as an Attract- 
ive Science. They are bright and interesting: corrected to date 
of issue. 

New Two book Series: Elementary, 54 cts. Revised Manual, $128. 


Physical Geography, beautiful imperial, 8vo, $1.60. Wall Maps, 8 in set, $10. 


VENABLE’S 
Easy Algebra 


is admirably suited to use of beginners and to short 
course, cts. 


HIGH-SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


is complete for Academies and High Schools, 
$1.00. 


GEOMETRY, 


Plane and Solid, is comprehensive, clear, exact, with 
Exercises and Hints for Solution. $1.40, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray Street, New York. 


WHENEVER a 


pen is wanted for any particular purpose, whether school, business, pro- 


fessional, or ornamental, such a pen is always to be found among the extensive variety 


furnished by the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


They are all warranted 


ard quality. Ask your stationer for Esterbrook’s. 


of superior and stand- 


Ask 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN | 


Graphite Penc 


soft. 
s M soft Medium. 
M- Medium. 

Hard. 
very Hard. 
Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE 

Jersey City. N 


PREPARED BY A 


DIXON’S 


(Patented March 7, 1882.) 


Rubber. 


NEW PROCESS, 


co. 


and warranted by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
JERSEY CITY, . J. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVII.—No. 24. 


R. & J. BECK, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 

METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 

Full Catalogue of 156 page: 
for three stamps. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 


on application. 193e0w 

— 2 

OW 128 

ans 
page zine 
— 
Gage 
pee 48 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ae. 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf's of 
Chemical Apparatus. 


CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


CHEMISTS, UNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABOR iTORIES COMBUSTION 
supplied with the FURNACES 
best goods at the a spec 
in manufactare 


lowest prices. 
“ne 


The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu- 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad- 
dition of all the em- 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce. 
Cats 
Loos, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicants. 


J. ESTEY &CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Estey Organ Co., 


GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND, 
Estey Organs, 
Haines Upright Pianos. 
Hazelton Pianos, 
#01 Wasutxreton Sr., Boston, Mass. 


$5 U $20 Vo. Portiand, We, 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 


— 


* 


The Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 
improved Eureka Liquid Slating. 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
Improved School Apparatus for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 
BAKER, PRATT & Co., 
Bookseliers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
335 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


Brain and Nerve 


RESTORES THE ENERGY LOST BY NER 


MITEMENT, OR EXCESSIVE BRAI 
EVES RENEWED VIGOR IN ALL DISEAS! 
IT IS THE ONLY PREVENTIVE OF CON 

It gives vitality to the 
vents fretfulness, and gives quiet, res 
to infants and children, ar it promotes 


For sale by Draggists or by mall, 8 1. 


Vitalized Phos-phites. 


OF EXCESSIVE. NEURALGIA BTRENGTHENS A FAILING MEMORY, AND 
SES OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY, 
SUMPTION. 

ufficient bodily or mental growth of o en, pre- 
— t, cad dew. It gives a better disposition 
good health to brain and body. 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Or- Brain and NReat- Germ. 
PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. 
. CROSBY Co., 664 4 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Food. 


lied by any one, with a common pai 
dhrections for uss. Pint, $1.00; Quart, $1.75; Half Gal 


Blackboards : 


nt-brash, to 


$1.50; No. 3, 3 x 4 ft., $2.00. 


1404 


gend for Circular. 


surface. Put up in tin cans of 

on, $3.25; 

WOOD 9 Made of very best material, Finest sur- 
face All sizes. 

LA Py een 1 Cloth). — A perfect flexible blackboard. Rolls 

htly like a map, without injury. 386 and 46 inches 0. 

4011. BLACKBOARDS.—Lapilinum mounted on rollers, Prices, No. 1, 218 ft., $1.00; No. 2, 2% x 3% ft., 


AL 


sible qualities. 


104 * wide-awake schools. 

‘ The best Liquid Slating (without tion) 
Black Diamond Slating: wails 2d wooden Makes 


various sizes, with 


Gallon, $6.00. 


$1.25 and $2.00 per yard. 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


191 Fulton St., New York City. 
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H. B. BENJI AMIN, new yorx, 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J. & H. BERGE 


Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


191 Greenwich t. 
and 95 John St., 
NEW VORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 


STEEL 


GOENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 6 
AND HIS OTHER 


y STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS mou, me WORLD. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & IL. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. I., 
Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Instruments 
all kinds of 


Dealers in 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


nd Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors fo: 
both Field and Office use. 
Full Illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


Catalogues on Application. 


.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
* cal Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
III.— Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
iV.—Pb h. and Chemical Ap 


(198 pp. 
JAMES W. QUEEN A co., 


(1) 924 Chestout t., Philadelphia. 


ASTRONOMICAL and LANDSCAPE 


TELESCOPES 


Of our own make and fully warrunted. 
Microscopes. Field and Marine Glasses, 
Drawing Inst’s, Spectacles, Eye Glasses. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent on request. 


BENJ. PIKE’S SONS, 
413 928 Broadway, New York 


SE 
Flu, 


ic. 
Best Known. 


SILK BANNERS 247. 
J. & R. LAMB, New Yorx 


59 Carmine Street. 


Wh 


i ECORATION of DAY and UN. 
SCHOOLS. 20 


Rev. Father Wilds’ 
EXPERIENCE. 


The Rev. Z. P. Wilds, well-known city 
missionary in New York, and brother of the 
late eminent Judge Wilds, of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, writes as follows: 

“78 E. 5Ath St., New York, May 16, 1882. 
Messrs. J. C. AYER & Co., Gentlemen: 

Last winter I was troubled with a most uncom- 
fortable itching humor affecting more especially 
my limbs, which itched so intolerably at night, 
and burned so intensely, that I could scarcely bear 
any clothing over them. I was also a sufferer 
from a severe catarrh and catarrhal cough; my 
appetite was poor, and my system a good deal run 
down. Knowing the value of AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA, by observation of many other cases, and 
from personal use in former years, I began taking 
it for the above-named disorders. My appetite 
improved almost from the first dose. After a 
short time the fever and itching were allayed, and 
all signs of irritation of the skin — 4 rr My 
catarrh and cough were also cured by the same 
means, and my general health greatly improved, 
until it is now excellent. I feel a hundred per 
cent stronger, and | attribute these results to the 
use of the SARSAPARILLA, which I recommend 
with all confidence as the best blood medicine 
ever devised. I took it in small doses three 
times a day, and used, in all, less than two bottles, 
I place these facts at your service, hoping their 
publication may do good. 

Yours respectfully, Z. P. WII ps.“ 


The above instance is but one of the many con- 
stantly coming to our notice, which prove the per- 
fect adaptability of AYER’s SARSAPARILLA to 
the cure of all diseases arising from impure or im- 
poverished blood, and a weakened vitality. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


cleanses, enriches, and strengthens the blood, 
stimulates the action of the stomaeh and bowels, 
and thereby enables the system to resist and over- 
come the attacks of all Scrafulous Diseases, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Rheumatism, Catarrh, General 
Debility, and all disorders resulting from poor or 
corrupted blood and a low state of the system. 


Sold by all Druggists; price $1, six bottles for $6. 
Chromo Visiting Cards. finest quale, 


PREPARED BY 
CA R DS: variety and lowest prices, & 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
New Stryces: Gold Beveled Edge and 
— pane, Coun. 


The New School Aids, 


For ali Schools, Primary to Academic. 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken tively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the very best and che t method for 
keeping accounts wit 8 mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 
J. W. SOHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Profeasors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for 1 of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
Teachers’ Agency, 
23U Square, New York. 


240 az (1) 


Meoreign’ /EACHERS’ AGENCY. 


BLE AND ACCOMPLISHED TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, 

Tutors, Governesses, Lecturers, Companions, Secre- 
taries, and Housekeepers; families going abroad or to 
the country promptly suited. 

No charge to those employing teachers, nor to 
teachers until eugene’ 
EK. MIRIAM COYRIERE & o., 
31 East 17th St. (Union Square). 

Juvet's Time and otber Globes. 417 


MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


36 West Qist Street, New Vork. 
Accomplished and efficient Professors,Tutors, T 
Governesses, Singers, Musicians, Housekeepers, etc., 
recommended to Colleges, Schools, and Families. Best 
advice given in choice of schools. References to the 
families of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, ex-Secretary 
Evarts, Cyrus W. Field, etc. 415 m 


ONE DAY’S CALLS. 


On Saturday, May 19, we had the following calls for 
teachers: 

One for a lady (Friend) to teach Penmanship and 
Book keeping in Pa; one for male High school nei- 
pal in Ohio; one for first-class man to take charge of Mu- 
sic in public schools in Mich.; one for lady (Catholic or 
Protestant) to teach Vocal Music in Catholic school in 
IIls.; one for female High-school Teacher in Ohio; one 
for 8 Primary Teachers; one for female Grammar 
school Teacher in Mich.; one for female Secondary 
Teacher in Ohio. Good salaries. 

Teachers desiring positions should re now. 
Calls are coming in very rapidly. Send for applica- 
tion-form and testimonals, 

Address L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
PENNA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Allentown, Pa. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


has been established nearly three years. Its calls for 
teachers come from every section. Its Manager, fitted 
for the work by an experience of many 


421 


years as a 


teacher and oo at the ADAPTATION of the 
teacher to the position. Send for blank forms, and see 
liberal terms. 


Schools for sale or rent; others wanted, 
D. F. DEMON, A. M., Manager. 
424 m 1613 Chestnut St., PHILADELPAIA, PA. 


ALL THE BUSINESS 
of a first-class Teachers’ Bureau is transacted 
Union TEACHERS’ AGENOY. Send for circulars. 
A. LOVELL & CO., Managers, 
420 tf 16 Astor Place, New York. 


Teachers Wanted. 


We are wanting Su intendents, Grade Teachers, 
Speen’ Teachers, Music and Art Teachers. Vacancies 

all kinds to be filled. The best are filled first. Write 
at once, LEMMON BROS, Kansas City, Mo. 


BOCK Wa Teachers’ Agency, TIMES 
BUILD’G., CH104G0, will supply able Supts. and 
88 with good positions in the Central, 
estern, and Southern States for the ensuing 

he ay in public 2 schools. Great demand fo 
y teachers of Music, Art, Language. Apply early. 


27 Teachers Wanted, 


AMER, TEACHERS’ BuREAU, 
St. Louis, Mo. 408 a5 
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INNER MEANINGS, 


BY GEORGE 8. BUBLEIGH. 
The flourish of a graceful pen 
That traces an unmeaning scroll, 
Eagle or swan, ye hardly ken, 
Is fancy’s song without the soul. 


The gurgle of a sunny brook 
Is not so idle,—sent to pay 

Liege service to some flowery nook, 
It leaps the pebbles on its way, 


So making music of its task, 

Beauty of hindrance overcome; 
Why carol of its charms, I ask, 

And leave its deeper meaning dumb. 


The frolic songs of bobolink 
Come freighted o’er the ferry lea 

With household care that will not shrink 
From duty, in his tipsy glee. 


Ah, Poet! thrilled with sensuous dreams, 
Forget not the diviner sense 

In all things fair, whose fervid beams 
Make even their beauty more intense. 


Strike, if thou canst, the living lyre 
Whose chords are sunbeams, and whose notes 
Are flower and bird and love’s white fire,— 
Bat catch the soul that round thee floats. 


Be drunk with Nature’s loveliness, 

And not with wine; be stung with thrills 
Of beauty’s rapture, but no less 

Hold fast the calm thought it instills. 


Become the high interpreter 
Of what is felt, and seen, and heard; 
For all things, dumb or vocal here, 
Are sigus to spell the Eternal Word. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Tue Evits or 4 Royat ROAD. — It is, possibly, a 
fault of a modern school training that it relieves the pu- 
pil of much work that he ought to be made todo. Pupils 
expect the teacher to make their path through the school 
course a royal road. Every difficulty must be removed 
and every intricacy explored by the teacher, before the 
pupils are prepared to follow. If a pupil fails to solve 
the problem with the minimum expenditure of thought 
and labor, he suspends further effort until the teacher 
comes to his aid. He waits to have pointed out to him 
the words to whose spelling he should give particular 
attention. The teacher must pronounce and define all 
new words for him, even though a dictionary lies open 
before his eyes, 

Under such instruction it is not strange that 
naturally bright children become indolent and inatten- 
tive. — Supt. Alston, Ellis, Ohio. 

Tae Urimirarian View.—Mr. Atkinson has 
shown that nine persons out of every ten must earn 
their living by their daily toil, and that 50 cents a day 
is all that can be spent on the average, by every man, 
woman and child in our rich and prosperous country. 
These facts should be kept steadily in mind in all our 
educational work. Are we educating our children 
toward an honest living, or away from it? We want 
culture, indeed, but other (things we must have, as its 
condition and the condition of healthful, honest life. 
We must have skillful, effective production to increase 

the best materials for living, economy to save, and 


4| sible for all mistakes made by others, unless he notices 


idea that every man is to earn his own living, and be 
prepared for some form of productive labor. — Paul A. 
Chadbourne. 


Coorrration. — Hold each pupil in the class respon- 


and corrects those mistakes, Classes should be so 
trained that, when any mistake is made or any failure 
occurs, every one detecting it shall give notice in some 
way. The class, or some member of it, should then be 
called upon to make the necessary corrections, and the 
pupil failing, or making the mistake, should be required 
to make the correction also. This will secure the atten- 
tion of every pupil, and lead him to constant mental 
recitation of the lesson as it progresses. — VM. A. Luce, 
Supt. Schools, Me. 

Mownotony. — Teaching is never a monotonous work 
to the genuine teacher. He never plows the same field 
twice who looks at the growing mind and character 
which he is helping to develop rather than at the pages 


of the text-book which he is teaching,—who looks at the 
learning of lessons merely as a means, and at the unfold. 
ing of divine faculties as the end. — Schoolmaster. 


DEGENERATION. — It is not the loss of a battle, or 
the annihilation of an army, or a province torn away ; 
a people dies only by the relaxation of its morals, by 
adandoning its manly habits, by the effacement of its 
character through the invasion of egoism and skepticism. 
It dies of its corruption; it does not die of its wounds. 
AM. Simon. 

Rexicious Instruction, as now given, is neither 
universal nor pedagogic enough; and virtue has never 
yet been effectually taught from ethical text-books. 
Morality is training far more than instruction, and all 
teaching that passes through the intellect, and effects 
the will and emotions, has a moral character. So far 
as the pupil can not only know, but do, what is taught, 
so far as possession ripens into faculty,—whenever any 
element of memorized, worded, theoretical, or bookish, or 
passively received, knowledge is made practical, experi- 
mental, or industrial,—there is moral gain. On the 
other hand, wherever the bulk, rather than the degree 
of assimilation, is measured by examinations, etc., 
wherever a curriculum of shreds and patches of many 
sciences is followed; where the conceit of comprehensive- 
ness, as expressed in seemingly learned abstract allu- 
sions, so often in text-books in history and literature, as 
well as in school compositions, is tolerated; wherever 
good precept are allowed to remain peacefully beside 
bad and discordant habits, moral weakness is directly 
cultivated. — G. Stanley Hall. 

Tun Erxs. — Some common defects of school-room 
work are: 1. Small shaded writing by the teacher on 
the blackboards, to be copied or read by the scholars. 
2. Young children writing “ fine” or standard-sized let- 
ters, and often below the standard size. 3. Using 
slates so small as to oblige the child to write and figure 


eye of the six-year-old child is not a microscope; it has 


comparing small objects or short, delicate lines, and if 
forced into this sort of work, nature is wronged and the 
eye injured — Supt. H. S. Jones, Pa. : 

Toe Errsct or Low SaLARIEs COLLEGES. 
— The present attitude of college trustees 


talent of each generation, and compelling colleges which 


in a cramped, crowded manner. 4. Using“ hair-lines”|s 
in writing, and small figures in primary drawing. The selves with professional reading. The best books on 


practical knowledge to utilize them. We are to engraft|sented to them all over the country of professors who 
upon all our educational systems, at the beginning, the|are either fourth-rate men toiling for what barely keeps 
body and soul together, and are thus placed, in an in- 
tensely mercantile community, in humiliating contrast 
with men of nearly every occupation above unskilled 
labor. — The Nation. 


VALUE OF EDUCATIONAL JQURNALS.* 


BY WALTER k. RANGER, 
Principal of Lenox (Mass.) High School. 


To appeciate the true value of educational journals, 

it is important first to determine their relation to stand- 

ard works on education, and the place they hold in cur- 

rent literature. 

Educational journals have the same relation to stand- 

ard works on education as literary journals have to 

standard literature. It is perhaps needless to say that the 

literature that has accumulated since the days of the 

papyrus, and has come down to us sifted from the imper- 

fect, that those works, representing the best thoughts of 
master-minds, containing the spiritual life of the past, 

should be the source of the principal part of the reading- 

matter ofall. In the best books we have the com- 

panionship of sages and heroes. The intense and 

persistent reading of the few great books works a cul- 

ture that cannot be attained through the careless and 

indiscriminate reading of ephemeral publications. Al- 
though the reading of standard works yields the great- 
est profit, yet newspapers and periodicals present im- 
portant claims to our attention. A portion of our time, 
—a small portion is sufficient,—may well be devoted to 
reading periodicals and newspapers. In them often 
appears, for the first time, the best that is written in 
our time. They keep us acquainted with the social and 
political condition of our country. We must read 

them if we would keep pace with the progress of 

the time. The press is a sovereign power, and the good 

that it can and does do is recognised by all thoughtful 

persons. 

One reason for the increased value of periodicals of 

every class is found in the fact that the thinkers of our 

time submit the results of their work at once to the 

public in contributions to papers and magazines. No 

one should have a more thorough knowledge of what is 

taking place than the teacher. He should be acquainted 

with the current events of his own national history and 

those of other countries. He needs this knowledge to 

aid in imparting instruction, and to adapt his teaching 

to the time in which he lives. 

Now, educational works and educational journals be- 

long respectively to these two classes of literature,— 

standard and current,—and our reading of them should 

conform to the same rules that govern our general read- 

ing. In distinction from general reading, books on 

education and educational journals constitute profes- 

sional reading. Their use is limited but specific, and as 

such supply a need to teachers that cannot otherwise be 

upplied. It is the duty of teachers to provide them- 


education should constitute the principal part of a 


not reached that maturity that allows of scanning and|teacher’s professional reading, because in them are the 


best thoughts of the great educators of all times. The 
teacher who has never studied leading works on educa- 


‘tion knows not what a help and inspiration they are. 


The teacher who is wholly ignorant of the first prin- 


about|ciples of the science of education cannot be called a 
salaries is exerting a very unfortunate effect on the|professional teacher. The teacher who knows nothing 
teaching-profession by driving away from it the young of the laws that govern mental growth is a quack. 


Though secondary in value to standard works on ed- 


wish for first-rate men to search Europe for professors|ucation, educational journals are of invaluable useful- 
willing to expatriate themselves in middle life. The ness to educators. They are to the teacher what med- 
tendency to the scholar’s life is not very strong among ical journals are to the physician, what art journals are 


our young men at best, but nothing better calculated to 


A paper read before the Teachers’ County Convention 


diminish it could well be hit on than the spectacle pre- held in Pittefield, Mass., May 25, 1883. 
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to the artists, what trade journals are to the merchant. 

All teachers, to insure success, ought to become ac- 
quainted with the leading principles of education, which 
lie at the root of correct practices of the art of teach- 
ing. The true end of education is to give mental power. 
This is worth more than knowledge. It is gained by 
the right development of the mental faculties. The 
laws that govern this growth, and the methods of teach- 
ing most effectual in securing this development, must 
be understood by the successful teacher. Now edu- 
cational journals treat chiefly of these subjects. In 
spite of some inferior matter found in them, we find 
much of sterling worth. In them we find the best 
thoughts of the leading educators. We are foolish if 
we fail to profit by their thought, experience, culture. 
We cannot well over-estimate the value of pondering 
the views of superior minds, especially when they speak 
directly to us, and discuss those questions that we must 
understand. All cannot have the advantage of training- 
schools, or of personal contact with leading educators ; 
but all can at least come in contact with their thoughts 
through the columns of educational journals. 


The approved methods of teaching are not experi- 
mental, but have been tested, and are based upon fixed 
principles. They represent the thought and experi- 
ence of centuries. These methods are set forth in edu- 
cational works and journals. The wise teacher gleans 
from all, and takes for his own what is best. The physi- 
cian reads his medical journal to learn the latest truths 
in the science or practice of medicine. The teacher should 
read his educational journal to learn the latest methods 
in his profession. The methods of to-day are not what 
they were twenty-five years ago. He who does not 


keep up with the times by reading educational journals Fra 


and works, does more to degrade than to elevate his 
profession. Even the most learned progressive teacher 
can find something of value in them. They ordinarily 
reflect what is best in the profession, advocate the ap- 
proved methods of teaching, are imbued with true pro- 
fessional spirit, and mark every advance in the art of 
teaching. They give a history of succesees and failures. 
Though our skill as teachers will largely depend upon 
our own experience, yet an acquaintance with the ex- 
perience of others may save us from many a defeat. 
Many a teacher acquires from experience at the pupil’s 
expense what he might have easily learned from a hint 
found in some educational paper. 

Another use of educational journals is that they assist 
in building up the profession. Like teachers’ institutes, 
they bring us together. They contend for the rights of 
the profession, and uphold its dignity and importance. 
They assist in molding public opinion relating to the 
needs of schools. They teach the public the nobility 
and importance of the teacher’s work. They are the 
champions of the cause of education. 

Again, educational journals enable the teacher to give 
as well as to receive. Teachers, like members of other 
professions, find it to their advantage to write as well 
as to read. It greatly aids the elevation of teaching if 
those who originate successful plans communicate them 
to their fellow-teachers through the columns of educa- 
tional journals. To do this is the duty of the successful 
teacher. The teacher who reads educational journals 
does not feel insulated. She feels that she is a part of 
the great body of teachers with whom she has common 
tasks, trials, pleasures, hopes, purposes. She feels a 
sympathy for all those who, like herself, exert a govern- 
ing spirit in the realms of child-land, and prepare with 
tender care the happy dwellers to go forth into the great 
life beyond. 

Of most marked value is the inspiration gained by 
reading educational journals. Enthusiasm is a vital 
quality in a teacher. The non-progressive teacher loses 
thie. Young teachers for this reason are sometimes 
thought the best. But the teacher who keeps the mind 
active, the heart warm, and maintains lofty purposes, 
need not grow indifferent to his work. Inspiration is 
the thing in the school-room. It is gained by different 
means, potent among which is the communion with fel- 
teachers. 

It may be well to add a few words on how to use ed- 
ucational journals. All reading should stimulate thought. 
Reflection should follow reading. We urge our pupils 

to think, and train them to think logically. Educational 


journals should set us to thinking. One drop of read. We were all a little in awe of this lady, whom we 


ing to two of reflection isan excellent recipe. Educational|knew well by reputation, and were charmed by her 
papers should be read with discrimination. Let the|sweet, quiet demeanor. She a cd but two rules, and 
reader consider well what he reads, and appropriate only | these she said were to be obeyed implicitly. a 
the true. Let him remember that he is the judge before We were not to whisper, nor to communicate with- 
whom what he reads is on trial. Let him be open to con · out leave nor with leave, about our books or anything 
vietion, but weigh carefully every thought, and accept only | else, and we were to have perfect lessons. 
the good. He must not try every plan or method sug-| “The scholars, with the exception of the two young 
gested in educational papers. Some of them are wild fan- | rebels, obeyed willingly, well pleased with the novelty 
cies. But let him immediately appropriate whatever he|of quiet in the school-room. They at once openly vio- 
finds to be useful to him, and make it his own. Often-|lated the whispering rule, and, as usual, their lessons 
times a hint from others solves troublesome problems. | were far from perfect. 23 
Educational journals are filled with helpful hints. There was no trifling to begin with. : The two boys 
Above all, in reading, preserve your individuality,—| were kept after school the first day until their lessons 
that fundamental principle of character, — that which|were recited perfectly, and were told that they could 
gives man his power. Educational works are helps,—|not go out at recess the next day. ‘That is your pun- 
not masters. Used judiciously, they nourish, invigorate, ishment for whispering,’ said the teacher. ‘You lose 
inspire. Read carelessly and indiscriminately, they are] one recess for the first offence, two for the second, four 
almost worthless. for the third, eight for the fourth, and so on. After all 
Some teachers are distracted by contradictory meth-|the recesses in the term are used up, as they will be by 
ods as set forth in educational journals, Some urge| Friday night, if you keep on whispering, I shall whip 
this system, others that. Criticism and counter-crit-|you for the next offence; and when I say I shall whip 
icism,—all methods are assailed. It is true that there|you, I mean exactly what I say; there will be no child’s 
is a great deal that is absurd found in current educa-|play about it. It is impossible for me to watch you 
tional literature; important questions, like liquids in fand scold you continually. I have told you the penalty. 
agitation, cause froth, All these defects in educational | If you break the rules you do so with your eyes open.’ 
journals do not rob them of their intrinsic worth. We] „The next morning, when the little silver bell on the 
must separate the true from the false. desk was struck for recess, both the unruly boys started 
Finally, I appeal to teachers in the name of our call- for the door, but there the teacher met them, ruler in 
ing, in the name of the schools scattered among our hand, and, dismayed by her resolute air, they returned 
hills and valleys, in the name of a broader professional|to their seats. They continued to whisper, however, 
culture, in the name of duty,—I appeal to them to|and Friday night the teacher announced that Obed and 
neglect no means by which a better preparation for the Austin would go out no more at recess during the term. 


: nd work of teaching may be secured. I speak If they whisper on Monday,’ she added, as she put her 
in behalf of one of these means,—the reading of educa- big ruler in the desk and turned the key, ‘I shall be 


prepared to administer the promised punishment.’ 
“On Monday morning the school was hardly called 
A CASE OF DISCIPLINE. to order before Obed said, in a loud whisper, ‘ You'd 
— better keep quiet, Aust., or you'll have that rattan ting- 
ling about your legs before you know it.’ 


Come out on the floor, Obed,’ said the teacher, 
without the least show of excitement. The big boy did 
not move, but sat back in his seat with a grin, as much 
as to say, ‘Touch me, if you dare!’ 

“The young woman laid the rattan upon the desk 
and walked with a quick, firm step up the narrow aisle. 
She wasted no words now, but, seizing the stout lad by 
the color of his jacket, she twitched him out of his seat 
and dragged him over the top of the desks to the floor. 
Then, before either he or the scholars had recovered 
from their surprise, she tingled his legs with the rattan 
until he howled with pain. ö 


“So you have settled down in the country? What 
do you do with yourself there? What becomes of that 
wonderful amount of surplus energy that made you the 
most untiring of city pleasure-seekers ?” said one gentle- 
man to another, as they met by chance in a crowded 
car on the Hartford and New Haven Railway. 

“T am town superintendent of schools, and put my 
surplus energy into that,” was the laughing reply. 

“ Paying business!” said the first speaker, dryly. 

“ Yes,” said his friend, speaking more earnestly now; 
“T hold that any business pays that promotes the good 
of the rising generation, and I need not tell you that, 
however petty my duties may seem, I try to fulfill tbem This is for the first offence,’ she said, filling her 
conscientiously. If the world is to be regenerated, it is lungs and speaking in her usual voice. ‘1 “double up” 
my opinion that it is to be done through the children.” as I go on, you know. Take your seat now, and get 

There was a little more chaffing, and then, somehow, |Your lesson. I shall take up with no imperfect or in- 
the subject of discipline came up, and I pricked up my different work.’ 
ears, hoping to get a practical suggestion for Tar Jour-| There was no more whispering after that, and there 


NAL, and this is what I heard: were perfect lessons at every recitation. 
“A scholar who will not behave, and study, without „Mrs. Perkins called at the school-house next day to 
a whipping, will not do so with one.” ask the teacher to excuse Austin’s offences for the first 


“There I differ with you,” said the superintendent | week, and let him begin new,—going out at recess with 

of schools, “I do not advocate indiscriminate whipping, the others, on condition that he should obey the rules 
but I think a judicious punishment sometimes works for the remainder of the term. 
wonders. Let me give you a case in point. When II ‘Impossible!’ said the teacher; ‘I never triflein that 
was a lad, there was in our country district-school two] way with my pupils. He has forfeited his recesses for 
unruly boys, Obed Mason and Austin Perkins, who|the entire term. I shall not hesitate to punish him for 
were gs hard to manage as a couple of half-broken colts, any disobedience in the future.’ 
They were idle, roguish, noisy, wide-awake youngsters| Mrs. Perkins, who was a woman of wealth and a 
who would not study themselves nor let any one else do leader in society, was indignant that a request of her's 
£0, if they could help it, and, term after term they broke should be disregarded, and straightway took her son out 
up the usefulness of the school. of school. . 

“Mainly through their pranks the school got a bad“ “Obed clamored to be allowed to leave also, but his 
name. Teacher after teacher made a failure there, and father said ‘No. If you have not sufficient self-respect 
after a while it came to be a hard matter to find a to behave in school, you will never have enough to 
teacher who, for ordinary wages, would undertake that| behave anywhere else. You are at just the right age 
school. we to make a man or a nonenity in the world. If this lady 

“At this juncture, a new committee being appointed, has the tact to help you to make a man of yourself, I 
he persuaded a lady friend of his wife's, who was teach- shall be very glad.’ 
ing a select school in the village, to leave her work there Obliged to go to school, obliged to get his lessons, 
to her sister while she came out to solve the distracting | not allowed to whisper, Obed was soon surprised at him- 
portion as to what should be done with the ‘meadow|self over his newly-awakened interest in his studies. 
school,’ the committee agreeing to pay her extra wages The recess-hour was the time of trial, when, at every 


from his own pocket. session, he was tempted to break in upon the new thor- 
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oughly-established rules of order and make a rush for 
the door. Perhaps the watchful, intelligent teacher saw 
the struggle in his face, for, soon, one morning, she went 
to his desk while the other boys were out and gave him 
a short, interesting article in a newspaper to read. He 
was fond of reading, and she saw that he was pleased 
and interested. In the afternoon she carried him paper 
and pencil and asked him to write out what he could 
remember of the article read in the morning. He 
acquitted himself so well that the exercise was kept up 
day after day. He grew to be very apt at this kind of 
writing, and it soon became a general exercise, most of 
the scholars preferring it to their recess. 

“That young woman remained in that school for 
three consecutive terms, and many of her pupils at that 
time do not hesitate to say that it was the turning-point 
in their lives that started them in the right direction 
toward becoming, in their several avocations, useful 
men and women. When she returned to her select 
school, several of her pupils followed her there. Obed 
Mason went into a printing-office to learn to set type. 
An opening at the West came to him. He went, and 
is now an editor and a prominent and a rising man. 

“On a recent visit to his native town he called on 
his old teacher and said, ‘I came to thank you, person- 
ally, for conquering me, and then showing me what I 
could do. That twenty minutes’ reading and writing- 
exercise taught me to frame paragraphs, to put my own 
thoughts into words; and I seldom write an editorial 
that I do not recall those pleasant recess-times in the 
old red school-house.’ 

„When he asked for his old chum and school-fellow, 
Austin Perkins, he learned that he was killed in a 
drunken fight at a lo public house, one winter night, 
and was found dead in the snow the next morning. 

„% He was a brighter, quicker, and a better scholar 
than I,’ said Obed. ‘What a mistake it was in his 
mother to take him out of school that time! It was the 

turning-point in his life, as it was in mine, and a lack 
of discipline at the proper time ruined him.“ 


IS RIGID DISCIPLINE A BENEFIT TO OUR 
PUBLIC- SCHOOL SYSTEM? —(L) 


BY E. T. TOMLINSON, 
Principal High School, Auburn, N. Y. 


The system of discipline at present used in our public 
schools is not uniform. One city believes, in and uses, 
harsh means for controlling its pupils; another is mild 
and easy. Within the limits of one city we often find 
all grades, varying with the disposition of the instructor 
and the needs of the peculiar and separate school. We 
can hardly then speak of a uniform system, or indeed 
of the system which is so varying and variable. 

The term discipline, in its original and primary mean- 
ing, is the broad word, education, —instruction, —train- 
ing. In its narrower sense in which we here consider 
it, it is a method of government, order, rule. The 
adjective rigid is used in its original signification of 
stiff,—not to be bent,—unpliant, inflexible, Its syno- 
nyms are hard, exact, severe. So that rigid discipline 
is a method of governing that is severe and stern; that 
knows no bending, is unyielding, inflexible, unchange- 
able. That such a system, coming from one human 
being to and for another, exercised by man over man, 
by equals upon equals, who in the sight of their Maker 
are of equal importance and possessed of certain inalien- 
able rights, is the best, I deny. 

The first point I would endeavor to establish is, that 
all discipline exists for the sake of the school, and not the 
school for the sake of the discipline. The latter is the 
notion and the belief, as it was the practice, of our 
fathers of fifty years ago. The successful teacher was 
he who could keep order, who could flog the big boys 
and overawe the smaller ones by the magical virtue of 
a brawny arm, a birch switch, and a loud voice. But 
the world does move. In these latter days the true 
work of the school-system has reached the surface. The 
end of the training of school work is development, and 
discipline, so called, is the means to the end. It pre- 
pares the way for the work of the teacher. In itself it 
is nothing to be desired, only as it enables the teacher 


to perform and perfect character, mental and moral 
power, 


— — — 


any sense to lose their real personality. One is the 
Spartan idea that a man is nothing save as he con- 
tributes to, and is lost in, the State; the other is the 
American idea that the individual, in conscience, mind, 
and body, is supreme and is to contribute of, and not 
bestow his individuality upon, the country he claims as 
his. One regards the school as not to develop indi- 
viduals; the other, as solely for the good of the indi- 
viduals. The struggling bits of humanity are to be pre- 
served, strengthened; guided first for the sake of the value 
of a man; second, for the value that a man is to his fellow- 
men. The highest good to a country comes solely 
through the highest good of the individuals. The indi- 
vidual swears that he will honor and protect his land. 
The best governed city is not the one whose laws are 
the best, but whose citizens are the best. Applying this 
principle to a school as the individuals that make up 
the classes vary with the passing years, the system which 
remains fixed and unchanged cannot reach the best 
results with individual pupils. The system must be 
broad enough to cover all, and yet adaptable enough to 
apply to each. 

A rigid system means a lack of life. The muscles of 
the dead are rigid, the features of the man in spasms 
are fixed. While life is there, there must be change 
and variety. It is not an attendant of life, but is a part 
of life, a necessary effect of a sure cause. Regarding 
the good of the individuals as the highest good, and the 
discipline of the school as the means to an end and not 
the end itself, it follows as a necessary and logical con- 
clusion that all discipline should be reducéd to the mini- 
mum and not to the maximum,—the least possible to 
bring the desired end, and not as much as possible to 
establish a show or produce an effect in and of itself to 
take away the time and strength of the teacher. 


To one who examines the make-up of our society 
to-day, he cannot help but see that a most painful lack 
among our fellows is a lack in originality. We think 
as others think, we read as and what others read, we 
dress as others dress,—yes, and we teach as others teach. 
Scientists tell us that there is a little animal called the 
„am ba, the simplest form of life known. It has a 
peculiar way of taking its food; it simply opens and 
incloses itself about its food, assimilating and making 
a part of itself whatever it needs of those things with 
which it comes in contact. There is the same tendency 
in our life, and it is especially manifest in our schools 
and school system. Whether just or unjust, good or 
bad, we regard each school as a part of a unit of which 
another school as different in its teachers, pupils, mental 
and moral attributes as light differs from darkness, is 
also a part, and we make a system which all and each 
must use. The children that come from godly and God- 
fearing homes do not need the same measures as those 
from the blackly and the criminal, and yet in our pres- 
ent system the school made up of the one is placed on 
the same basis as the school made up of the other. This 
is wrong in system, theory, and practice, and only a 
bending and catering to false notions of our democratic 
life brings it about. The result is like this: You tell a 
pupil who is of moral tendencies not to steal, and he 
feels insulted. The insult,—for it is nothing less,—soon 
brings a loss of self-respect, because he considers him- 


ing of his moral tone, and it is no surprise that he does 
steal. To secure the best results, each school must have 
a system of its own; it must vary that with the varying 


such means can be used,—and they can be used much 
more than we think. It is the fixedness of the system, 


against our schools, — the lack of individuality in its 
pupils. Much of our discipline is to be classed with 
the ornamental,—useless in and of itself, repressive in 


p 
compelling all to come to its standard instead of suiting g on which treat more fully of the corresponding events. 


its measures to the needs of the individuals intrusted | (There is a full index in Milman’s Edition of Gibbon, and it is 
to its care, that brings the most serious charge brought not difficult to find those chapters or parts of chapters which 
you want.) Chaps. 20-22 Students’ Gibbon, or 40-43 Gibbon ; 
also, Milman’s Latin Christianity, chap. 4, Book 3, Vol. I., 
will give you these additional particulars. Kingsley’s ‘‘ Nem- 
N l esis of the Goth, Lecture 6, Roman and Teuton, sheds a 
its tendencies, dwarfing in its effects, which drives the romantic interest over the reign of Justinian. There is, also, 


scholar back into himself instead of calling forth all the la biography of Belisarius by Lord Mahon. If you haven't 6 


One teacher considers his school as a unit made up | dormant energies that need to be put in action to bring 
of elements, children, which are sacrificed to the unity |strength,—the least possible that is consistent with 
of the school. Another regards the school as made up| good mental work, and that to vary as the times require 
of separate elements, which are not to be sacrificed or in|and the needs seem to demand. 


THE TEACHER MUST STUDY. 


We cannot be too much impressed with the fact that 
the teacher, who pays no attention to his own improve- 
ment, but is satisfied with giving lessons day after day, 
living on the knowledge acquired in his school-days, will 
inevitable come to see his store of information diminish- 
ing every year, and instead of occupying a high posi- 
sition, will become a mediocre teacher fit only to occupy 
the lowest places. What is to be thought of teachers, 
and what can be expected of them of whom unfortun- 
ately more than one can be seen, who never have a book 
in their hands, never have any for their own personal 
use, or who if they have any let them rest in the library 
oron a dusty shelf? Such a teacher is lost, so far as 
teaching goes. We are all, whoever we may be, obliged 
to work, in order not to lose the knowledge we have ac- 
quired, as well as to increase it. This is the duty of 
young teachers especially, because they can devote to it 
more time, strength, and health, and are not overbur- 
dened with other concerns and the material cares of 
life. They should not wait for the day when hindrances 
and trouble appear to them. Then will their repent- 
ance be fruitless in spite of an eager desire to improve 
their condition. 

The first duty of a good teacher, who actually deserves 
the name is devotion, to his vocation. A teacher who 
does not love his calling, and does not wholly compre- 
hend its importance, will never become a useful, but 
rather a dangerous member of his profession. This isa 
truth which needs no proof. The second essential is 
knowledge; and the third is the knowledge how to 
teach,—how to begin in order to teach well. It is with- 
out doubt a qualification of a high order, a precious 
guarantee in the estimation of the school officials; but 
the value of a teacher is measured not only by the cer- 
tificate of ability which he posesses but by his personal 
cleverness, by his pedagogical knowledge, which might 
be called his savoir fire To be learned is good; to 
know how to teach is more valuable. Teacher’s con- 
ferences of different kinds have been established in 
order to lead to perfection in this difficult calling. — 
L’ Ecole de Lausanne. 


HINTS AND METHODS. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS, — (VI.) 


BY MARY BLAKE. 


Sixth Century. 

The stream grows broader and deeper. No longer have we 
only the Roman Empire, east and west, to look after, but the 
kingdom of Clovis and his successors in Gaul, the Saxons in 
England, and the Lombards in Italy must claim our attention. 


„The combat deepens; 
On, ye brave, 


who are not afraid of a little hard study over an intricate ques - 
tion. It is not much more complicated than the trimming on 
some dresses. 

Taylor’s Manual of Modern History, or, better yet, Thalhet- 
mer’s Medieval and Modern History, now takes up the tale 
where Merrivale and Smith left off. Thalheimer, especially, 
will give you most valuable assistance in getting hold of the 
principal facts. Its maps make the confusion of tribes and 


4 2 g conquests less confusing. Its recapitulations at the ends of 
self as regarded with distrust by one giving him such chapters or sections, committed to memory, would give a 
directions; and then soon follows a corresponding lower- | framework of the important events necessary to remember, and 
make an excellent preliminary to Gibbon. Of course, different 
minds work differently, but the generality of readers, I think, 


will find that, to have the principal events in their minds, so 


as to know what to expect to find in Gibbon, will make that 
needs; firm with those that need firmness; stern when history more intelligible and interesting. It would be a good 
sternness is required; gentle and mild always when plan to read the history of the Empire for this period in Taylor 
(1st chap. to p. 341); for some curious reason, the first page 
in this edition (1844) is numbered 327; or, in Thalheimer’s, 


p. 25-27;—then to fill out the picture with those chapters in 
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head for jurisprudence,’”’ you may safely omit the long chapter 
on Justinian’s Code, only remembering that modern nations 
have made that code a basis for their own code of laws. 

The Persians, too, you may slight a little. Read enough to 
realize that they were dangerous enemies; but you have so 
many enemies of the decaying empire to keep in mind that it 
16 not worth while to give very much attention to any who are 
not growing to be very soon formidable nations of themselves. 
It hardly seems necessary to advise one not to burden the 
memory with the names of all these obscure barbarian tribes 
and conquests, but it is necessary to read the history over to 
understand something of the chaos out of which the different 
kingdoms were rising. Everything is breaking up to settle 
itself again in the nations of modern Europe. England and 
France are emerging like islands from a flood to become pow- 
ers worthy of notice. Gibbon’s, 38th chapter, recites the story 
of the rise of the kingdom of the Franks, and the Saxon con- 
quest of England. Chaps. 3-5 in Students’ France give very 
concisely the history of Clovis and his successors to Charle- 
magne, two centuries away. Read, in connection with this, 
the Legend of St. Genevieve,“ p. 395, Vol. II., Mrs, Jameson’s 
Sacred and Legendary Art; or the “Shepherd Girl of Nau- 
terre,“ in Miss Yonge’s Book of Golden Deeds. Green's Short 
History of the English People, pp. 39-53, makes the story of 
the Saxon or Eaglish conquest of Britain as interesting as a 
novel. Hume's History of England, Vol. I. to p. 27, goes over 
the same ground. If you wish to linger over the Saxons you 
will find the first fifty pages in Taine’s English Literature very 
interesting, though that properly belongs to the history of the 
English language. 

After all these these tedious squabbles of the barbarians, we 
deserve a little recreation, and we have it in the charming field 
of poetry and fiction given us in the story ot Arthur and his 
Round Table.“ Read Tennyson’s Holy Grail,“ Morte 
d' Arthur,“ and Idyls of the King.“ — especially ‘‘ Guine- 
vere, and Launcelot,” and Elaine”; Lowell's Sir Laun- 
Sal's Vision ; and Bulfinch’s Age of Chivairy. 

You can profitably either follaw or precede these particular 
histories of the Saxons or Franks with pp. 16-24 of Thalheimer, 
which is a comprehensive statement of the various settlements 
and conquests of the Teutonic tribes at this time; or by Taylor, 
pp. 341-351; or by Milman’s Latin Christianity, chap. 2, Book 
3, Vol. I., p. 353. Kingsley’s The Clergy and the Heathen,” 
Lecture 7, Roman and Teuton, will show you the part the 
monks played in the drama. 

But we must glance at Italy, to see what is going on there. 
We have already noticed the Gothic wars in our reading of 
Justinian and Belisarius and Naeses; we must now learn 
something of the rise of the Lombards, to prepare the way for 
understanding the alliance between the Pope and Charlemagne, 
two centuries later. Pages 23 and 24in Thalheimer will give 
us the synopsis; Gibbon’s 45th chapter, or Students’ Gibbon, 
chap. 24, pp. 370-384, or Sheppard's Fall of Rome and Rise of 
the New Nationalities, pp. 308-319, the particulars. ‘‘ The 
Legend of St. Gregory, p. 331, Vol. I., Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred 
and Legendary Art, belongs to this century. For the history 
of Gregory and the Church through him, read Milman’s Latin 
Christianity, chap. 7, Book 3, Vol. II. Now cast your eye 


backward over the century before we leave it, by reading the 
Sixth Century in White’s Zighteen Christian Centuries. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Pzor. E. T. Quimby, Hanover, V. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


— To divide a quadrilateral into four equal parts by lines 
drawn from a poiut within to the points of bisection of the 
sides of the quadrilateral. 

Construction: From J and J, the middle points of the diag- 
onals AC and BD, draw IP and JP respectively, parallel to 
BD and AC, intersecting in P. Then P is the point from 
which, if lines be drawn to the middle of the opposite sides, the 
quadrilateral will be divided into four equal parts. 

Proof: Let E, F, G, and H be the middle of the opposite 
sides AB, BC, CD, and DA respectively. Join EJ, FJ, 
HJ, GJ, FI, GI, HI, and EI. It is evident that FJ and EJ 
are respectively parallel to DC and AD, and that FJ = D, 
and EJ = 4D, hence BFJE is similar to BCD 4 
BFJE = %(BCDA). But the triangle EJF = EPF. since 
JP is parallel to EF; whence BFPE = BFJE=4(BCDA). 
In like manner we prove FPGI, GPHD, and HP#A each 
equal 44(ABCD). 

Calculation: Suppose the sides and angles of the quadrilat- 
eral given. ist. Compute the angles of the triangles ADC 
and, ABD and the sides AC and BD. 2d. In the triangle 
ABE, compute AK. Then AI (= 4%AC)—AK — KI = JP. 
8d. In triangle EJP we have EJ (= 4% AD), JP, and the angle 
EJP (= sup. of DAC) to flad JEP and EP. But DAB 
(= JEB) — JEP = PEB, which angle represents the direc- 
tion of P from E referred to AB, M. C. 8. 


—̃ ͤ—ꝛ——ñ— 
PROBLEMS, 
PROBLEM 227.—Given 2? +4 y = 10, 


to find the value of z and y. . 
PROBLEM 228.— In a circle containing 600 acres are inscribed 

four equal circles tangent to each other and to the large circle. 

Find the area of one of the four circles; also of the central 


of the large circle bounded by the four small circles, and of the 
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MEMORIAL DAY—MAY 30, 1883." 


One thought, where’er the Yankee goes, 
Has power his heart to thrill; 

One sacred day, where’er we roam, 
Shall te remembered still. 


One flag floats over all our land, 
And whereso’er it waves 

The flowers of sprivg are laid to-day 
Upon our soldiers’ graves. 


Now, as we near our journey’s end, 
Right glad to cease to roam, 

We think of those who marched away 
And never more came home, 


We turn from pleasure and from mirth, 
One tender thought and grave 

We give to those who died for us,— 
The loyal and the brave. 


From these fair plains, as from the hills 
Beside our eastern sea, 

They marched away at duty’s call, 
To make our country free. 


The stain that dimmed our starry flag 
In blood they washed away; 

The land holds many a soldier's grave, 
But holds no slave to-day. 


And ever in the smiling May 
When graves are growing green, 
Their memory freshens in our hearts 
Through years that intervene. 


The air is full of scent of flowers, 
And full of silence sweet; 

And from the crowded market-place 
And from the city’s street 


A peaceful army marches forth 
And seeks the graveyard’s close; 

The only weapons that they bear, 
The lily and the rose. 


Worn pilgrims journeying through the land, 
No garland do we bring; 

The bird of passage may not pause 
To pluck the flowers of spring. 


Not less we bring the gallant dead 
Oar reverent thoughts, and pray 

Their spirit may descend on us 
Beside their graves to-day. 


May we, like them, be ready still 
In God to put our trust, 

To work, to wait, to fight, to die 
And count our lives as dust. 


And may our children’s children keep 
This day, with heart’s aflame, 

And boast, like us, one common flag, 
One country, and one name. 


Written by Miss Alice 8. Blackwell, and read at Memorial services on 
Pallman train of Raymond Excursionists, between Omaha, Neb., and Des 
Moines, Ia., May 30, 1883. 


HOME AND SCHOOL. 


HINTS FOR DISSECTION OF A FROG. 


BY C. E. SANFORD. 


Emerson says it is genius to believe that others experience 
the same desires and needs which we ourselves experience; 80 
it may not be amiss for me to suppose that many teachers of 
physiology have desired to dissect a frog for their own benefit 
or that of their classes, and did not know just how to proceed. 
A frog is especially valuable for such purposes because it is 
easy to obtain, and because ite anatomy in general corresponds 
closely to human anatomy, and also differs from it in several 
highly-interesting particulars. 

The first point after catching the frog is to deprive it of life 
by some painless, or nearly painless, process. The usual 
method is to chloroform it, but this is a cruel death, as usually 
effected,—stuffing cotton saturated with chloroform down the 
animal’s throat; and, in addition, it is difficult to know whether 
it is dead or merely insensible, and it may return to conscious- 
ness during the dissection. A new method occurred to me,— 
new to me at Jeast,—although on the principle that there is 
nothing new under the sun, it may have been practiced a 
thousand times before. 

First obtain two good-sized glass-jars, — preserve-jars or 
wide-mouthed bottles,—and two pieces of glass to cover the 
mouths of the jars. In one jar place a handfal of powdered 
marble or limestone. Upon the marble pour a large spoonful 
of any acid,— Hydrochloric ( Hel) is the cheapest and best,—and 
cover the jar instantly with the glass plate. The union of the 
marble and acid, as every neophyte in chemistry knows, forms 
carbonic-acid gas (CO.), the breathing of which produces death 
by suffocation. After a few seconds hold a lighted match in 
the bottle, and if it goes out the bottle is fall of CO,. Pour 
this gas into the other jar. This is done by going through ex- 
actly the same movements as if the jar were full of water in- 
stead of COs, the heavy gas readily sinking to the bottom of 
the second jar. Ascertain whether the second jar is full of 
CO, in the same manner asin the case of the first jar. More 
gas can be made at any time by pouring more acid upon the 
same limestone. Let no acid run into the second jar. When 
it is full of the gas, put the frog into it, keeping both jars cov- 
ered a'l the time. For a minute the animal will struggle quite 
violently, but not in such a manner as to indicate acute pain, 


well as quantity. Slight motions will continue for four or five 
minutes; but at the end of two or three minutes the frog will 


but merely discomfort, which is a different thing in kind as London 
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been In the gas fifteen minutes the capillary circulation can be 
easily seen by holding the web of a foot under the microscope. 
This is an especially interesting sight, as it shows the shape, 
manner of moving, and rapidity of motion of the corpuscles, 
and also that the blood is really white (or straw-colored) in- 
stead of red. After this has been seen, put the animal again 
into the jar, taking care that it be fullof CO-. Any move- 
ments which the frog may make daring this experiment are 
probably due to reflex action, and not to consciousness. In 
from two to two-and-a-half hours death will undoubtedly have 
ensued, and with no real pain and not much discomfort. If 
the “surgeon ’’ has access to Packard’s Zodlogy, or any other, 
he (or she) will do well to consult it on the subject of frogs be- 
fore performing any operation. 

After the frog is dead, cut through the skin on the ventral 
surface, lay it back and the internal organs will be exposed to 
view. As said above, they are almost identical with those of 
the human body, although differing in relative size. The 
most interesting facts to notice are the following: 

1. The very short trachea, about one-quarter of an inch long 
in a medium-sized frog; the cartilaginous rings being easily 
seen. 

2. The class Batrachia, to which the frogs belong, ts the 
first, reckoning upward from the class af animals lowest in the 
scale, in which the sternum appears, and it is little more than 
cartilage. 

3. The tibia and fibula are represented by one bone. The 
same is true of the radius and ulna ; signs of the union, how- 
ever, being visible at the ends of tle bones. 

4 The beating of the heart continues for hours after death, 
and even after removal from the body. The change in color, 
from deep crimson to light pink, according as the heart is full 
of blood or almost empty, is plainly marked. As the beats be- 
come fainter, mark the alternate contraction of the auricles 
and the single ventricle at intervals of a second or so, When 
the heart is beating rapidly, these alternate contractions ap- 
pear synchronous. The aorta and its larger branches are 
easily distinguished. 

5. The sympathetic nervous system may be seen as it lies on 
each side of the spinal column, about the size of 100 thread.” 

6. The right and left sciatic nerves may be seen as white, 
slightly-flattened cords, about as large as a good-sized sewing- 
needle, ranning from the spinal column to each hind-leg. By 
touching these nerves the legs and toes can be made to 
contract. 

7. A fact of great interest to those engaged in comparative 
anatomy is that this animal lacks a diaphragm. Of course he 
had none when, as a tadpole, he lived entirely in the water 
and breathed by gills. On abandoning the water for a land- 
life and developing lungs as his gills disappeared, still no dia- 
phragm appears, and he presents the curious spectacle of an 
animal with lungs and without a diaphragm. 

Many other instructive facts may be noticed, of which space 
does not permit mention. 

The instruments required are a pair of small scissors and a 
knife. The animal is so small that the dissection is by no 
means disagreeable, and so easy that any one at all acquainted 
with the subject will learn more of human anatomy by this 
means than from a year’s study of books and models. Also, 
the requisites for the operation are within the reaeh of 
everyone. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


An Expected Celestial Visitor.—The technical papers are 
just now discussing the probability of the recurrence during 
the present year of a stellar phenomenon of remarkable inter- 
est,—namely, the reappearance of the brilliant star in the 
constellation of Cassiopeia, which created such unbounded 
interest by its sudden appearance in 1572, and after rapidly 
increasing in brilliancy gradually faded and disappeared en- 
tirely after having remained visible for about a year and a half. 
On the night of November 11, 1572, as Tycho Brahe, a noted 
astronomer of Denmark, was returning from his observatory, 


he found a group of persous looking at a brilliant star in Cas- 
siopeia, which he felt sure had not been there an hour before. 
It was then a star of the first magnitude, but for some time 
continued to grow brighter, until it equaled Venus in brilliancy, 
and could be readily observed with the naked eye in the day- 
time. It then began to decrease in brightness, steadily grow- 
ing dimmer until about the middle of March, 1574, when it 
entirely disappeared, after having been visible for a period of 
sixteen months. 
It was ascertained from an examination of ancient records, 
that similar observations of the sudden appearance of a similar 
star, in nearly or just the same place, had been made in the 
years 1264 and 945, which, presuming them to indicate the 
periodical appearance of the same star, would give it a period 
of 308 to 319 years. The curious coincidence is noted, that if 
three such periods are subtracted from the last-named da 
tie period will correspond to about the time of the birth 
— Dr. Siemens calculates that the present annual yield of 
all the coal mines of the earth would suffice to kee 1 the 
beat for 


fire of the sun, at its present intensity of t and 
about the 40-millionth part of a second. 27 


— “ We are glad to see that EnucaTion, our New-England 
contemporary (English agent, Thomas Laurie), continues to 
go on vigorously in the way of providing tye informa- 


the work of the school-room, 
9. 


— The (New ENGLAND) JovuRNAL or EDUCATION ls one 
of the best journals in the world. W. H. 


four parts of large circle bounded 
and an arc of the large circle, 07 enn 


have lost consciousness, although far from dead. When it has 


Salem Acad., Dent Co., Mo. 
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PACIFIC COAST CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREGON, 


ADVICE TO TEACHERS SEEKING NEW FIELDS, 


Every steamer brings letters of inquiry from almost every 
State in the Union concerning the schools of Oregon and the 
northwest coast. Many teachers are also arriving. Many 
Eastern teachers seem to think that all they need to do to se- 
cure the best positions in the State, is to send their applica- 
tions to any board of directors, This is a grand mistake. As 
a rule, only those who make their applications in person are 
employed. More than one Eastern teacher has even inquired 
how much the boards of directors would advance toward trav- 
eling expenses! Oregon is not purely a missionary field. For 
the benefit of teachers who are desirous of coming to this up- 
per coast, perhaps the following information may be useful. 
It will answer scores of inquiries now being made: 
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riedly and imperfectly prepared, or with a thorough prepara- 
tion gained at the expense of health. 

7. The usual postponement of instruction in the laws of 
physiology and hygiene to a college course.’ Thus, daughters 
go out from their mother’s care wholly ignorant of the com- 
mon laws by which they may increase and preserve the health 
upon which every hope and ambition depends. 


— —• 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

No. 304. Authors must not, like Chinese soldiers, expect 
to win victories by turning somersets in the air“ 

Will the editor of TR JouRNAL please give an authorita- 
tive reply to the construction of soldiers in the above sentence? 
I have given my Own opinion, which I still maintain.“ 

In accepting Mr. Maxwell’s explanation and supplying do or 
win after soldiers, should we not be guilty of the gross yet com- 
mon error of making like a conjunction? Mr. Maxwell also 
says, Whenever like is forced into service as an adverb.’’ 
Will he inform us what can be more proper and more common 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


ONE SOUL IN TWO BODIES. 


Among the Gems of the Orient,” one page 319 of Tun 
JOUBNAL is the following: 
This is the fruit of love in the world, that in two bodies 


dwells one mind.“ 


*« Friendshi 
Aristotie p, composed of a single soul inhabiting two bodies 


It reminds me of two passages in Horace which have the 
same beautiful thought. One expresses the warmth of friend- 
ship between Horace and Virgil, and the other that between 
Horace and Marcenas. The first is in the Third Ode of the 
First Book. Virgil had set sail for Athens; Horace invoked 
for him favorable winds and a prosperous voyage, in these 


Meetings,—The regular meeting of our State Boards of Edu- 
cation and of the State Board of Examination occur on the 
first Monday of January and of July in each year, at the cap- 
ital of the State. 

In addition to these examinations of applicants for State and 
Life Diplomas, and State certificates, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is authorized to hold examinations at any 
time and place he may deem advisable. 

Requirements.—In State examinations applicants must an- 
swer, for life diplomas, 90 per cent., and for State diplomas 75 
per cent. of the questions asked in the following branches: 
Orthography, Reading, Writing, Mental and Written Arith- 
metic, English Grammar, Descriptive and Physical Geography, 
Modern History, Algebra, Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
School Law of Oregon, Physiology, Geometry, Composition, 
English Literature, Bookkeeping, Natural Philosophy, and 
Constitution of the United States. 

For State certificates, applicants must answer, for first 
grade, 90 per cent., and for second grade 75 per cent. of the 
questions asked in all the above branches, except Geometry 
Composition, English Literature, Bookkeeping, Natural 
Philosophy, and Constitution of the United States. 

Applicants for life diplomas must be twenty-five years of 
age, and have taught six years, three within the State; for 
State diploma the applicant must be twenty-one years of age, 
and have taught four years, two in the State ; and before re- 
ceiving a first-grade State certificate, the applicant must be 
eighteen years of age, and must have had at least one year’s 
successful experience as a teacher. 

The County Board of Examination hold quarterly examina- 
tions during the last weeks of March, June, September, and 
December, and have power to grant first-grade county certifi- 
cates, good for two years, and second-grade county certificates, 
good for six months, 

The county superintendent has power to examine applicants 
and grant certificates at any time, 

School Sessions. — In country districts the spring terms 
usually open from April 1, to May 1; the fall terms, Sept. 1 
to Oct. 1. City schools generally begin on the first Monday in 
September. 

State Board of Education: Z. F. Moody (Governor); R. P. 
Earhart (Sec. of State); E. B. Meklroy (Supt. Public Instr.). 

State Board of Examination: J. W. Johnson, A.M., of 
State Univ., Eugene City; W. D. Lyman, A. M., Co. Supt. 
Washington Co., Forest Grove; T. M. Gateh, Ph.D., Wasco 
Independent Acad., The Dalles; J. E. Payton, Co. _ Baker 
Co., Baker City; L. L. Rowland, M.D, F.R.S., Willamette 
Univ., Salem; B. J. Hawthorne, A.M., State Agricultural 
Coll., Corvallis; T. H. Crawford, A. M., ity Supt., Portland; 
J. T. Gregg, Co. Supt. of Marion Co., Salem; I. W. Pratt, 
principal of Harrison Street School, Portland; J. D. Robb, 
A.M., principal of public Schools, Albany; Frank Rigler, Co. 
Supt. of Polk Co., Buena Vista. T. H. CRAWFORD, 

ortland, Oregon, 1883. Supt. City Schools, 


— 
FROM MONTANA. 


Editor of Journal of Education :—Possibly my experience 
may not be exceptional, but I am overwhelmed with letters 
from teachers desiring situations, induced, no doubt, by the 
fact that higher wages are paid than in most parts of the States. 
Where the fact is known, that, with the exception of avery few 
larger towns, the school term rarely covers more than six 
months of the year; that board and all expenses are relatively 
high, there is nothing to induce teachers to come this way, 
Many seem to flatter themselves that they can secure desirable 
situations upon testimonials, but as a general thing they are of 
little value, and there are more teachers on the ground than 
can possibly find employment. Relatively our schools are 
good, and our people support them unitedly and liberally, but 
there is no fund, and all the school-money comes from direct 
ttaxation,—a property tax of 4 mills on the dollar. We ge 
nothing from our vast dowry of school-lands, nor can we ex- 
pect anything from this source till we are admitted as a State. 

As Superintendent of Public Instruction, I have no power to 
provide teachers with schools. The trustees of each district 
alone have power, under our law, to employ teachers, and 
those that are in the territory, knowing this fact, apply at once 
to the trustees and rarely seek any interposition. 

Though anxious for good men and women to come to Mon- 
tana, and further to find better teachers to fill the places of 
poorer ones, I cannot conscientiously advise teachers to come 
to Montana at present, There is little assurance that any of 
them could find eligible places, or that they could save as much 
from their wages as where they are. 

Lam in despair in answer to many letters of inquiry, and 
wish through Taz JourNAL to anticipate a portion at least 
of the constant throng of applications. 

Cornetivus HxDoxs, 


Helena, Mont., June 1, 1883. Supt. Pub. Instr. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is an appetizer; it stimulates the stomach to renewed activity, 
and in many ways tones up and invigorates the whole system. 


lines: 
Sic te diva potens Cypri, 
Sic fratres Helenae, lucida sidera, 
Ventorumque regat pater, 
Obstrictis aliis, praeter [apyga. 
Navis, quae tibi creditum 
Debes Virgilium, finibus Atticis 
Reddas incolumem, precor, 
Et serves animae dimidium meae. 


„So may the dess who rules our Cyprus; so may the 
bright stars, the brothers of Helen; and so may the father of 
the winds, confining all excepts Japyx, direct thee, O ship, 
who art intrusted with Virgil; my prayer is that thou mayest 
land him safe on the Athenian shore, and preserve the half of 
my soul.“ 
The second passage is in the 17th Ode of the Second Book: 
Marcenus suffered from a disease which made him despond- 
ent and repining. Horace seeks to soothe his distress and 
check his anxious complaints in the following lines: 
Cur me querelis exanimas tuis ? . 
Nec dis amienm est nec mihi, te prius 
Obire, Maecenas, mearum 
Grande decus columenque rerum. 


Ahl te meae si partem animae rapuit 
Maturior vis, quid moror altera, 
Nec carus deque nec superstes 
Integer? Ille dies utramque 


Ducet ruinam. Non ego prefidum 
Dixi sacramentum; ibimus, ibimus, 
Utcunque praecedes, supremum. 
Carpere iter comites parati. 


* Why dost thou kill me with thy complaint? ’Tis neither 
agreeable to the gods, nor to me, that thou should depart first, 
O Maecenas, thou grand ornament and pillar of my affairs. 
Alas! if an untimely blow hurry away thee, apart of my soul, 
why do I, the other moiety remain, my value lost, nor any 
longer whole? That [fatal] day shall bring destruction upon 
us both. I have by no means taken a false oath; we will go, 
we will go, whenever thou shalt lead the way, prepared to be 


fellow-travelers in the last journey.” 
Boston, May 17, 1883. R. L. PERKINS. 


— — 
HEALTH OF YOUNG WOMEN. 


The members of the Association of Collegiate Alumne, as 
women college graduates, most earnestly and respectfully urge 
the following suggestions upon those interested in the higher 
education of women, and especially upon parents. 

The members of the Association are convinced that the low 
standard of health among women in, and after, college life is 
largely due to their common lack of physical training and dis- 
regard of the laws of health before they enter college. At six- 
teen, it is often too late to undo all the mistakes made during 
the most important years of a girl’s physical life. They there- 
fore wish to call the careful attention of parents everywhere 
to the following evils among school-girls, which threaten every 
interest of educated women: 

1. Social dissipation, and excitement which is neither amuse- 
ment nor recreation. 

Girls are too often stimulated to shine socially and intellect- 
ually at the same time. A mother proves her daughter’s per- 
fect health by saying, ‘‘ She has been able to go to parties or 
entertainments four or five evenings a week all winter, and she 
stands at the head of her class!’’ 

2. Habitual loss of sufficient and healthy sleep. 

In a New-York academy, a class of sixty girls, between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen, chanced to be asked by a recent 
visitor the time they retired the night before. The average 
was found to be twenty minutes before midnight; but no sur- 
prise was manifested by teachers nor regret by pupils. 

3. Irregularity and haste in taking food, the use of confec- 
tionery in the evening, and the omission of breakfast. 

The principal of a large girls’ school in Philadelphia, lately 
said that so many habitually came to school without having 
taken sufficient breakfast, and taking little or no lunch, that 
he had been compelled, in order to obtain good mental work, 
to have a warm lunch furnished, and to insist upon the schol- 
ars taking it in the middle of the morning. 

4. Tight, heavy, and insufficient clothing, which frightfully 
increases the tendencies to consumptive and spinal diseases. 

A physician of wide experience confidently states that this 
cause alone has incapacitated more women than over-study 
and over-work of all kinds. 

5. The lack of sufficient out-door exercise. When a proper 
amount of time is devoted to such exercise, no time will be left 


for over-study. 
6. The ambition of parents and daughters to accomplish 


much in little time, which sends students to college either hur- 


than such use? See the examples given by Webster under 
like, adverb. 
„Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 


these.“ 
„Be strong, and quit yourselves like men.“ 
Like as a father pitieth his children,“ 


Again, why should not the adverb like be followed by an ad- 
junct ? Mrs. Jean S. RANKIN. 
Austin, Minn., 1883. 

No. 315. One thing is evident to whoever reads this series 
of papers; and... . our representative educators have got 
far beyond.“ 

The only point of difficulty here is ignored by Thought“ 
in his comment. Quite evidently, whoever is the subject of 
reads; but what of the preposition to, which demands an ob- 
jective as its subsequent? Granted that such an objective, as 
him, is understood, the expression is correct; but even then it 
can hardly be called admirable. 

The careless and constant use by pupils of the word got is a 
trial to most teachers, Butler’s Practical and Critical Gram- 
mar gives an amusing illustration of this Americanism. The 


expression have got far beyond“ may not be incorrect, but 
it is certainly inelegant, and a better one might be substituted 
in its place. Mrs. JEAN S. RANKIN. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this department should be marked 
„For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EastTMAN, Tast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


WORD PUZZLE. 

Complete, I make a labor of sport; 

Beheaded, I follow the beauty to court. 

Beheaded again, I come from heaven, 

To good and to evil alike I am given. 

Behead me again, I’m the sweetest word 

That ever in Scottish refrain was heard. 

Behead me again, I’m a preposition, 

Or else an adverb denoting position. 

Behead me again, before you I set 

What a Cockney would call his Brahma pet. 

M. A. 8. O. 
DROPPED CONSONANTS 

-OU-, -@0-a- -OU-, - - -OU-, — -U-e- -OU-, - 
-ou-, u- -i-i-ou-, -y- -i-ou-, a- - -i- —ou-a-ea- 
-u-i-ue-o- — -/-9-e-a- -i-u-a-. NILLOR, 


GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC, 


1. Mountains of Africa. 
2. River of Europe. 
8. Town of Maine. 
4. Lake in the western part of the United States. 
5. Mountain of western Asia. * 
6. Island south of Cuba. 
7. City of Montana. 
8. River between Europe and Africa. 
9. City of California. 
10. Bay in Portugal. 
11. Country in Africa. 
12. City of Italy. 
13. One of the grand divisions. 
The primals spell a New-England State, and the finals a 
Southern State. Gevia LANN. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 31. 


PorTicaL En1amMa.—Henry Wardsworth Longfellow. 
CURTAILMENTS. — 1. Badger, badge. 2. Bard, bar. 3. 


Butt, but. 4. Canton, canto. Cape, cap. 6. Carp, car. 
7. Dent, den. 8. Dime, dim. 9. Dine, din. 10. Fane, fan. 
11. Fury, fur. 12. Glade, glad. 13. Gusto, gust. 
CompounD Won SQuARE.— 
TALC P EER 
ARAL 
LAVA 
cL APOORE ED 
N L * 
0 L 1 Oo 
AURA R IM 
EMMA 
R A 8 P T EA K 


ANSWERS Recervep. — A. A. Thomas, Prairie Lea, Tex., 
Word Puzzle and Enigma of May17. D. Rogers, Washing- 
ton, D. C., sends solution to Enigma of May 24, and Nillor’’ 
sends the following in reply to Charade of same date: 


Without an eye one cannot see, 
Another J embraces me, 

Tin is a glittering metal old, 

For all that glitters isn’t gold.“ 

To er (r) is but the fate of all 

Who dwell on this terrestrial ball. 
The ant to housewives is a grief, 

Till winter comes and brings relief. 
And now a whole he’s blind who can’t 
Discover in ‘‘ I-tin-er-ant,”’ 


— 
— 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE WEEE. 

United States.—Mr.Wm. N. Thomas, of Maine, has been ap- 
pointed minister resident to Sweden and Norway, and Henry 
White, of Maryland, U. S. Secretary of Legation to Vienna.—— 
The non-commissioned officers and crew of the Arctic steamer 
Jeannette have been honorably discharged from that special 
service, and each one given a medal of honor.——The recom- 
mendations of the navy-yard commission for the closing of 
certain yards throughout the country, and the reorganization 
and reduction of expenses in others have been approved by 
Seeretary Chandler, and the changes will be ordered about the 
15th proximo.—— A terriffic cyclone prevailed west of McKin- 
ney, Texas, on Saturday night, destroying a vast amount of 
property. ——General Crook has recrossed the Mexican border 
into Arizona, and his command is encamped on Silver Creek, 
at the southern end of the Chiricahuas. He has lost no man 
during his expedition. Two hundred and thirty hostiles have 
surrendered to him.——The statue in honor of General Syl- 
vanus Thayer was unveiled at West Point, New York, Monday 
afternoon, with appropriate ceremonies.——The remains of 
John Howard “Payne, the author of Home, Sweet Home, 
after thirty years’ burial in Tunis, were finally interred in Oak 
Hill Cemetery, Washington, on Saturday. 

Great Britain.—The trial of the dynamite conspirators was 
begun in London on Monday. Lynch, the informer, reiterated 
the testimony given by him at the preliminary hearing.—— 
Timothy Kelly, the fifth and last of the Pheenix-Park assassins, 
was hanged in Kilmainham Jail, Dublin, on Saturday.—— 
British imports have increased during the past year £321,000 
as compared with those of 1882, and exports decreased £548,- 
000.——A committee of London ship-owners have resolved to 
proceed vigorously with the new Suez Canal. The assump- 
tion of M. de Lesseps that harmony existed between himself 
and the English directors is strongly disapproved. 

Russia.—The poll-tax imposed upon the poorest portion of 
the Russian peasantry will entirely cease after January next, 
and that to be collected from the rest will be reduced one-half. 
——The new number of the nihilist journal, The Will of the 
People, which appeared ov the day of the Czar’s entry into 
Moscow, violently denounces the government and attacks ihe 
Czar and Czarina. 

Madagascar.—The Malagassy envoys, while willing to make 
a treaty with France similar to the treaties with other coun- 
tries, decline to entertain any proposition involving a French 
protectorate over Madagascar. 

China.—The negotiations between China and Japan relative 
to the Loochoo Islands nave been broken off.——Military prep- 
arations on an extensive scale are being made by the Chinese 
to repel the French aggressions in Annam. 

Germany.—Herr von Bennigsen, the liberal leader, has re- 
signed his seat in the lower House of the Landtag without 
assigning a cause. He has also resigned his seat in the Reich- 


„ has been hanged in the ruins of 
the Grand Square of Alexandria for setting fire to Alexandria 
at the time of the British bombardment. 


members of the American Institute of Instruction, 


A FULL attendance of the members of the National 
Council of Education will be looked for at Saratoga on 
Thursday, July 5. This meeting precedes that of the 
National Association, and will be occupied in delibera- 
tions on reports and matters of universal interest to 
toreducas. 


Since publishing the paragraph on page 328 con- 
cerning the office of State Commissioner of Schools, we 
learn that Colonel De Wolf, the present incumbent, is a 
candidate for reélection, and that there are also in the 
field, Hon. J. J. Burns, who filled the office so accept- 
ably for one term; Supt. W. W. Ross, of Fremont, and 
Prof. J. C. Hartzler, of Newark, and others. With such 
well known and tried educators as candidates, teachers 
cannot go far wrong in their voting for the coming com- 
missioner. All are well worthy of support. 


ARRANGEMENTS are made for excursions for the 


which will include Montreal, Quebec, the St. Lawrence 
and Saguenay Rivers, Niagara Falls, Au-Sable Chasm, 
and interesting trips among the White Mountains. 
Full particulars will be given in our issue of Jan. 21. 
The following items will indicate some of the routes and 
prices from Wells River, Vt., and return: To Montreal 
and return, $5.00; to Quebec via Sherbrook, $6.00 ; 
Quebec via Montreal, $7.00; Montreal to Ottawa, 
$2.00 to $4.50, according to route; Quebec to 
Saguenay River, (including state-room and meals on 
boat), $10.00; Montreal to Niagara Falls, $20.00; 
Fabyan’s to Summit of Mt. Washington, $3.00; 
Fabyan’s to Profile House, $2.00. 


One of our most delightful visits in California was 
made at the Kindergarten Training School of Mrs. 
Kate Smith Wiggin of San Francisco. Mrs. Wiggin, 
as is well known to many of our readers, is of New- 
England birth and education, and one of the most in- 
telligent and enthusiastic of Froebel’s disciples in 
America. She leads the kindergarten movement on the 
Pacific Coast, and with Mrs. Cooper has established it 
in theory and practice on a permanent basis. Mrs. 
Wiggin devotes herself, with a spirit of self-sacrifice 
and devotion most remarkable, to the instruction of 
teachers and to the supervision of the kindergartens 
themselves. Two years ago she had a class of four, 
and this year graduated a talented class of twenty-one 
ladies, who now go into active service. Asa result of 
Mrs, Wiggin’s and Mrs. Cooper’s associated work, over 
1,800 children, mostly from the poor and neglected 
classes, are now under kindergarten instruction in that 
city, and the charity is pronounced by the daily papers 
as the most beneficent of any in the city. 


Two of the normal schools of New England are to be 
placed under new principals at the beginning of the 
next school year. Principal Carleton of Connecticut 
has resigned his place at the head of the school at New 
Britain, and he will have as a successor Mr. C. F. Car 
roll, a graduate of Yale, and for the last two years 
superintendent of schools of Oil City, Pa. Prof. H. P. 
Warren leaves the State Normal School of New Hamp- 
shire, and will be succeeded by C. C. Rounds, Ph.D., 
now principal of the Normal School at Farmington, 
Me. Both administrations have been successful, and 
the schools are now in a prosperous condition. Mr. 
Carleton’s work has been especially thorough and satis- 
factory to the teachers and educators of Connecticut, 
while Mr. Warren has given character and popularity 
to the school in New Hampshire, and leaves for a posi- 
tion, as it appears to him, of greater usefulness. Of 
their successors, only good words can be spoken. Dr. 
Rounds has a record for successful normal work second 
to no other teacher in New England, and the school in- 
terests of Maine must suffer a great loss in his removal. 
He is thorough in his understanding of the philosophy of 
education, school methods, and management, and ener- 
getic in his personal work ; holding a strong grasp on 
his pupils, and exerting an active influence on all school 
matters in his State. Mr. Carroll is a strong man,— 
not so well known in New England as Mr. Rounds, but 


it is said of him that he is sound on all matters relating 


ple of the two States will look to these two gentiemen 
to advance the school interests of their States through 
these powerful agencies, and we believe they will not 


be disappointed. 


Tun school committee is not an ideal institution any- 
where, and, in some cases, is in a demoralized condition. 
But there is a good deal too much of a certain sort of 
high-toned abuse of school committees, just now, in the 
press and in cultivated circles. The comnion school is 
for the common use of the common people. It touches 
children of all classes in that region of life where all are 
compelled to work together for the common good. 
Therefore, the most valuable requisites of a good com- 
mon-school director are sound character, experience in 
dealing with varieties of people, large general intelli- 
gence, and a round-about common-sense which cannot 
be improved upon by any brilliant show of special sense, 
and holds fast to the common need of the common mind. 
A school board made up of educational experts and 
specialists would destroy any system of common schools. 
Thus, while every school committee should contain emi- 
nent representaives of the literary and properly culti- 
vated class, its body should consist of the wisest and 
best men and women of affairs that can be persuaded to 
serve the people. And the service now rendered, 
in thousands of school committees, by unpretend- 
ing, hard-working men of this class, in killing off 
the swarm of visionary and impracticable projects 
that buzz about every school committee,—often the 
suggestion of famous teachers and eminent persons of 
great worth and distinction in their own line,—is not 
sufficiently appreciated. While the school-system of 
the country is kept alive and progressive by the per- 
petual stir of theory and suggestion within and without 
the school-room, it is, nevertheless, kept off the rocks 
and steadily directed in its way in a safe channel by 
the tireless vigilance and almost unknown and unappre- 
ciated labor that represents the common sense of the 
common member. 


NEW BERNE, N. C. 


The last great success in graded-school work in east- 
ern North Carolina is at New Berne, on the coast. Prof. 
Johnson began the work at this place last autumn by 
gathering the white children of the town in an ancient 
academy building, in which several of the notable men 
of the State had received their early training. As 
usual, when the people work together, and an expert 
holds the reins, the success was immediate and quite 
astonishing to many who had never given their atten- 
tion to the beautiful ways of the New Education, or 
fancied that school-life, as they knew it in their child- 
hood, could be made so attractive. After five months, 
the New Berne graded school numbers nearly five hun- 
dred pupils and is constantly increasing. Prof. John- 
son has the full confidence of his able corps of teachers, 
and the thorough backing of a board of trustees com- 
posed of the solid men of the place. Already the 
school has overflown and filled a large private mansion 
adjoining, and there is still a call for more room. 
Pupils are being received from the country adjacent, 
and it is said that rents in the town have perceptibly 
advanced from the moving in of families to educate 
their children. 

The southern graded school, like this and the schools 
at Goldsboro, Wilson, Charlotte, and other places, al- 
though not outwardly different from the same institu- 
tion at the North, is yet, in some respects, an original 
and most interesting illustration of the power of the com- 
mon school to adapt itself to the wants of a community 
in need of a rapid development of educational facilities. 
Set up in a county town surrounded by a vast country, 
often sparsely populated, with its educational life just 
being developed, it gathers in all the children of either 
race, utilizes the best teaching-force in the town, places 
at the head a man or woman competent, at once, to 
train teachers, organize pupils and become a centre of 
educational influence to the whole region round about. 
The upper grades, in the hands of acultivated assistant, 
are able to meet the demand for academical work 
where no good academy is already established, and 


to the progress and success of normal work, The peo- 


to train the older pupils for the much-needed supply of 
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good country teachers. It is beautiful to see the 
enthusiasm among parents and children, extending 
from the town to the country and forming a bond of 
union among all classes of the people. 

As soon as these towns are able to build school- 
houses with.the modern conveniencies, the graded 
school of the South will become “ a peculiar institution,” 
unlimited in its capacity for usefulness, Already, 
several towns in the coast region of North Carolina are 
discussing the establishment of a school after the pat- 
tern in New Berne. Elizabeth City, Beaufort, Washing- 
ton, Edenton, and other towns will, in good time, follow 
this example. New Berne is one of the most attractive 
of the smaller cities of the South; rapidly developing, 
as a centre of vegetable and fruit farming and a local 
cotton port, with growing importance in manufactures 
and coast navigation. 
men of the State are at the head of its affairs, and 
a broad and generous welcome awaits every substantial 
family that casts in its lot with its people. Another 
year or two of such educational enterprise as we have 
seen at New Berne will give it the leadership in common 
school affairs through a region as large as the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, and which could easily support 
a population equal to the Bay State. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


PALACR Horz, 
San Francisco, Cat., June, 1883: 

The first free public school of California was established in 
San Francisco in 1850, and was taught by John C. Pelton and 
wife, who arrived from Boston with school-furniture, books, 
etc., on the 11th of October, 1849, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a school on the New England plan. The Peltons opened 
their school in December, 1849, with three pupils, which was 
soon made a free school by the local government, and soon 
numbered 150 pupils, with two assistant teachers. From that 
small beginning, a generation ago, has grown up a system of 
common-school education the equal, if not the superior, of 
any other in the country. Let us look at some of its pro- 
visions. 

SUPERVISION, STATE AND COUNTY. 

Supervision is now recognized as the right-arm of educa- 
tional effort, its value depending on the intelligence and au- 
thority of the supervisor. This branch of school-work received 
early and proper attention,—(1) In, the establishment by law 
of the office of State Superintendent of Schools, who is elected 
every four years by the people, draws a salary of $3,000 annu- 
ally, and devotes his time to a general supervision of the 
schools of the State, to visiting the schools, giving addresses 
on school methods, management, etc., and with the State 
Board of Education,recommends new school legislation. (2) In 
the establishment of a system of county supervision for each 
of the fifty-one counties of the State. These officers are elected 
by the people, at the general election, every two years. Their 
powers are to apportion school moneys, draw warrants for the 
payment of teachers, conduct examinations of teachers for the 
county (which is the school as well as the political unit of the 
State), visit all the schools of the county as often as is practi- 
cable (usually one each year), conduct county institutes, make 
a biennial report to the State Superintendent, and with the 
Board of Education of the county adopt the text-books used 
in the schools of the county. Prior to 1878, the State Board 
of Education controlled the introduction of text-books, which 
were then uniform throughout the State. Now there is uni- 
formity only in counties, and where city boards exist within a 
county, it is the duty of the city board to determine the text- 
books used within the city limits, which may or may not be 
the same established by the county board. The introduction 
of this plan was in answer to the demand for a more thorough 
local government in school affairs; but in a State like Cali- 
fornia, where the population is so migratory, it is said that the 
new law relating to text-books works badly for the people, but 
very well for school-book publishers. 

The practical working of the county superintendency in this 
State is of great value to the schools for the following reasons: 

(1) Experienced educators are usually selected for the office. 
The records of the State show that many of the best teachers 
have filled this office, by the continuous choice of the people. 

(2) In most cases the office is not under the control of polit- 
ical caucuses. 

(3) The salaries are fairly remunerative in the larger and 
more populous counties, 

(4) The professional spirit is strong, and the work of the 
superintendent is held in high esteem among the people. 

Among those who have rendered valuable services in the 
county superintendency are Dr. F. W. Hatch, for ten years 
superintendent of Sacramento Co.; Charles G. Ames, who pre- 
sided over the schools in Sonoma Co. the same period; Rev. A. 
Higbie, in Napa Co. seven years; G. K. Godfrey, six years in 
Shasta Co.; David Gordon, in Trinity Co. six years; and others 

of equal experience and success. 
City Superintendents are elected in the large cities for two 
years by a direct vote of the people, and their duties are the 


Some of the most enterprising |s, 


same as in other cities of the country. The salaries range 
from $1,200 to $4,000 a year. 

City Boards of Education are elected by a direct vote of the 
people for two years, and consist of from five to twelve mem- 
bers. They have power to build school-houses, employ teach- 
ers, and manage school affairs generally, without salary. 

Trustees of school districts are elected in each school dis- 
trict for a term of three years (one each year), and they may 
build school-houses, hire teachers, and manage local school 
affairs without pay. 

The State Board of Education,—which is composed of the 
Governor, the State Superintendent of Schools, and a few other 
school-officers,—has, in the main, only an advisory relation to 
the public-school system, having been shorn of its power by 
the Legislature of 1878, which revised the Constitution. I 
principal function is its right to be. N 


TEACHERS AND TEACHING. 


California has as true a professional spirit among its teachers 
as any one of her sister States and the teacher is held in as 
igh esteem. This position has been gained, however, by a 
steady push to the front by the leaders in public-school affairs; 
and although the legislation of the State recently reacted in 
the constitutional provisions relating to the teacher, the public 
sentiment of the people to-day may be sald to be as favorable 
as ever for the maintenance of a high rank for our profession. 
Some of the conditions which favor the healthy growth of 
teaching may be named : 

(1) Teachers are paid fair salaries, Each school district in 
the State receives at least $500 annually for the support of its 
school. This sum, with other funds from local sources, en- 
ables the trustees to pay from $50 to $75 a month salary to the 
teacher of the smallest country school. Lest teachers in other 
parts of the country should flock to California at once, it 
should be stated that the personal expenses of the teacher for 
board, clothing, etc., are greater than in the East, and the 
difference in salaries is not so great as would at first appear, 
without taking all the facts into consideration. 

(2) In most counties a teachers’ certificate is obtained only 
by the most thorough tests as to qualifications. Some of these 
examinations have seemed to us almost puerile and finical, but 
on the whole they are well-managed, as they are under the 
control of the county superintendents in each county. 

(3) The county superintendents have a strong influence in 
sustaining and in elevating the rank of the teacher in each 
county. Each officer is jealous of the reputation of the schools 
of his own county, and naturally seeks the best talent for his 
schools. Asa result the demand for good teachers is constant 
and the supply follows the demand. 

(4) County institutes do much to improve the schools. 
These are held annually in each county, under the charge of 
the county superintendent. The teachers are paid for their 
attendance as though they were in their schools; the length 
of the institute varies from one to two weeks. The best talent 
in the State is employed in these institutes, and the teacher’s 
attendance is made obligatory by means of continuance of 
salary. 

(5) State and life certificates have been an aid to the eleva- 
tion of teaching, although the Life Certificates only are now 
conferred. These are granted by the State Board of Educa- 
tion on the application of a teacher who has had ten years sat- 
isfactory experience in teaching. This diploma has now only 
its moral value, as it does not, as it formerly did, entitle the 
holder to teach, unless countersigned by the county au- 
thorities. 

(6) Salaries usually are paid irrespective of sex. In theory 
this is the correct standard for determining salaries. Given 
the same qualifications in all respects, and emoluments should 
be equal to man or woman, and this principle is fast coming 
to the front in all parts of the country. 

(7) Great respect is paid to the claims of normal graduates, 
and the work of the great school at San José and its associate 
at Los Angeles stands at par among the school authorities of 


the State. 

From what we have stated it will be seen that our Golden 
Sister State has an excellent system, and that its working is, in 
the main, a proof of its excellence. With’ an intelligent peo- 
ple, anxious to build a State on a solid basis, and with good 
school officers to enforce the provisions of the Jaw, we may 
depend upon the dwellers of the Pacific slope to sustain their 
educational work at a high average in comparison with other 
parts of the country. 

NOTES. 

(a) Schools are free to all children except Mongolians. 

(b) Each school district is entitled to fifty dollars a year for 
the purchase of reference-books, maps, apparatus, books, and 
papers for the use of the school. 

(c) The school-houses are usually good. We saw none that 
were very costly. Even in San Francisco, Oakland, San Joeé, 
Sacramento, and Los Angeles, the school edifices are plain 
and inexpensive, and are usually built of wood. The most 
costly building is that of the State Normal School at San José. 

The following notes from John Swett’s valuable history of 
the public schools of California, will show some of the educa- 


bbies which have had their day in California. 
tional ho AES 


Educational Hobbies.--In early times Colburn’s Mental Arith- 
metic was a favorite hobby, and for many years afterward 
arithmetic was the leading branch of study to which more than 


]-time of pupils were dev In some cases, 
half Bourg ond of the five were devoted to the favorite hobby 


— 


of the old-time schoolmaster. Of late years, about one-fourth 
of the time is given to this study. 

*The epidemic of self-reporting prevailed from 1859 to 1862. 
was fashionable from 1860 to 1871. 

In 1868-70 education consisted mainly of oral instruction.” 
In early times exhibitions, May festivals,“ and dane- 
ing parties“ were in fashion. ‘“‘ Calisthenics and gymnastics“ 
prevailed from 1856 to 1860. 

Written Examinations” and “ Percen ” were the 
rage from 1863 to 1875; they went out of style during the Cen- 
year. * 
Phonography,“ in the higher grammar grades, was the 
hobby of 1872 and 1873, but was ridden to death in 1874. 

** Mark’s Geometry,“ for the 3d and 4th grammar grades, 
was the experiment in 1869 and 1870; it failed in 1871. 
„Cosmopolitan Schools’’ became the rage in 1872 and 1873; 
there was a reaction in 1874, when French and German were 
abolished during a revolutionary period of four months. The 
restoration“ soon followed by act of the legislature. 

The twin hobbies, with boards of education from 1854 to 
1864, were the annual examination of teachers and the annual 
elections. Indeed, annual elections,“ like bull fights, were 
in vogue until 1870. Investigations r in 1872 and 1873, 
while the favorite hobby of the Board of 1874 and 1875 was 
rules and regulation.“ 


Merits and Defects.— The marked merits of the city schools 
are: 


1, Convenient buildings. 

Good discipline. 

In general, hard-working teachers. 

Good instruction in music and drawing. 

. The purely secular character of the schools. 

e marked defect are: 

Too many pupils per teacher. 

2. Too rigid classification. 

8. Too much cramming of text books. 

4. Too many lessons for home study. 

5. A complicated system of daily recitation-records and 
monthly reports. 


Cobo 


T 


— 


DRIFT. 


— It is becoming more evident, every year, that the gradu- 
ates of our normal and training schools need the watchful and 
friendly interest of their superiors, no less through the early 
days of their school-keeping than while pupils under instruc- 
tion. The peril of falling into the hands of obstinate school- 
committeemen or old-fashioned routine masters, who “sit 
down“ on the “ new-fangled notions” taught from the nor- 
mal seminary, and drive these timid and inexperienced young 
teachers back into medieval methods, is very great. There 
is still a considerable class of such worthy, complacent people, 
who know no greater delight than taking the conceit out“ 
of a bright, ambitious girl who comes to her school-room aglow 
with the culture-science of Westfield or Oswego, and making 
the first year a fight for womanly and mental independence, 
and for a fair field in which to manceuver her pedagogic forces. 
The State of Massachusetts has an admirable arrangement in 
her corps of three distinguished educational experts,—the 
agents of the State Board of Education. All men of large 
and varied experience, who spend the great portion of the 
school year in visiting the county district schools, and watch- 
ing the normal graduates, no less than instructing those who 
have not enjoyed the opportunity of this valuable institutions. 
The same good work should be done in all cities where the 


training-school has become the main source of [supply for the 
profession. The principal of this institution shoul given 
large liberty in visiting, advising, and encouraging the gradu- 
ates during their early months of actual service; and without 
improper interference with masters or supervisors, he should 
see that the methods and spirit of instruction inaugurated in 
the training school by public authority are not hampered, be- 
littled, or altogether suppressed in the application to the work 
of every day. 

— The Report of Supt. A. P. Stone, of Springfield, Mass., 
is, as usual, full of sensible and practicable suggestions for the 
improvement of an excellent system of public schools. No 
one of our leading schoolmen so happily strikes the balance 
between conflicting extreme opinions as our Springfield super- 
intendent, and we regard it a step forward to introduce such a 
man into the State Board of Education. The Springfield 
schools enrol! 6,000 pupils, with an average daily attendance of 
4,396, and are taught by 130 teachers. This city of 35,000 
people, with a valuation of $34,000,000, paid 801, 500 last year 
for public schools, all of which was raised by taxation. Spring- 
field has always had remarkable success in dealing with tru- 
ancy, and, at present, has 22 truants in the county school. 
The free drawing-school is a great success, and the high school 
contains. nearly 500 young people. Around the public school- 
system of this beautiful and highly-favored city are growing 
up a number of very interesting educational agencies, which 
make it one of the most desirable residences in America for a 
family desiring to school its children. The public library and 
reading-room are adapted, with great skill, to the use of the 
school-children. Within the past few years an Art Association 
has sprung up, which is developing home talent and making 
Springfield a notable centre for the sale of good pictures. Just 
now a movement is on foot for the establishment of an indus- 
trial school of the various mechanical arts, and it is highly 
probable that the outcome of this enterprise will be the tech- 
nical school, long needed in the Connecticut Valley and West- 
ern Massachusetts. We do not know an American city whose 
history is a a more eloquent proof of the great advantage of a 
thorough system of public-school instruction. Out of its ex- 
cellent common schools is being developed a great variety of 
educational, literary, and artistic interests to enrich its home- 


life and increase its influence and reputation, while its young 


le who go forth to other portions of the coun are 


training they have received, . 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Virernta CAMPAIGN OF 1864 and 1865: The Army of the 

Potomac and the Army of the James. By Andrew H. Hum- 

reys, Brig.-Gen., Chief of Engineers, etc. New York: 
haries Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00. 

This is No. 12 of the valuable series of the Campaigns of 
the Civil War,“ and the final volume of the series. It covers 
the most interesting part of the history of the great national 
struggle. the closing period. Gen. Humphreys was the most 
competent historian that could have been found to perform 
this important service, for he was the chief of staff of the Army 
of the Potomac, and had the closest relations and the entire 
confidence of the generals in command of that famous army. 
The work is most thoroughly done. He had access to and has 
consulted all the reports, returns, and papers of every kind in 
the War Department, including the Confederate archives, and 
prepared his matter with great precision. The period covered 
is from the time that Grant crossed the Rapidan in May, 1864, 
to the surrender of Lee’s army at Appomattox. Gen. Hum- 
phreys records the operations of the Army of the James, under 
Gen. Butler, as well as that of the Potomac. The terrible and 
bloody continuous fighting, lasting for many months, which 
characterized the operations recorded by Gen. Humphreys, is 
almost without a rival in the history of warfare. The book is 
a condensed statement of facts, and is probably exact and 
accurate in every statement of detail. It is history without 
any of the usual embellishments of graphic description. The 
eleven large maps given at the end of the volume are notably 
excellent; they are accurate and full, and render most sub- 
stantial assistance. No campaign of the war engaged the 
services of so many commanders of high abilities, or had such 
momentous results depending upon its success. The last great 
struggle in Virginia was the last great struggle between North 
and South, and no more competent authority could have been 
selected to cover this period of war history than Gen. Hum- 


— 


A Visrr ro Certon. By Ernst Heckel, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Jena, author of History of Creation, etc. Trans- 
lated by Clara Bell. Boston: S. E. Cassino & Co. $2 50. 


This is an unusually interesting book by an author famous 
the world over as a great scientific writer. In this new field of 
literary work, in which he departs from the strictly scientific 
style, he shows what a bright, genial, and fascinating traveling 
companion he is. The tour of Ceylon was made partly for 
health and recreation, and partly for scientific observation. In 
this interesting portion of the globe he used his eyes to good 
purpose, and describes the people and their social customs in a 
most interesting way, while at the same time his descriptions 
of the country are those of a poet and enthusiast of nature. 
It is not only a very entertaining book, but also gives infor- 
mation of great value to the student of geography and the gen- 
eral reader. The book is well printed and bound in good 


library style. 


Man Berore Merats. By N. Jolly, Professor at the Science 
Faculty of Toulouse; Correspondent of the Institute. With 
148 illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This valuable book forms Vol. XLV. of the International 
Scientific Series,“ published by the Appletons. It consists of 
two parts,—one treating of the Antiquity of the Human Race, 
the other of Primitive Civilization. It is a suggestive study of 
primitive man from the earliest stage in which he existed, as 
indicated by arechsology, down to his earliest use of bronze 
and copper, which preceded the use of iron. Mr. Jolly fiolds 
that the Book of Nature gives us the only trustworthy annals. 
This view will be resisted by many eminent writers who hold 
that human history and tradition, language and monuments, 
are sources of evidence which scientific investigators cannot 
afford to disregard. The volume is full of interesting facts, 
and is written in a style well suited to stimulate thought. 
This remarkable series of books has done great service in pre- 
senting advanced thought upon the great questions of science 
that are being considered at the present time by the scholars 
of the world. 


New ETLocurtox anp Vocal Cutture. By Robert Kidd 
A. M., author of Kidd’s Rhetorical Reader. Cincinnati and 
New Tork: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

This is an eminently practical book, and the author devotes 
more than a hundred pages to elementary exercises, including 
a great many selected passages, which contain gems of thought 
or sentiment expressed in choice and simple words. The exer- 
cises are wisely classified under the heads of Didactic, Moral, 
Descriptive, and Narrative pieces, Senatorial and Oratorical, 
Dramatic and Rhetorical, Humorous and Satirical, and Miscella- 
neous. The selections are brief and from the most eminent 
authors, all well adapted to illustrate the principles so fully 
and clearly set forth in the elementary portions of the book. We 
well remember the first edition of Kidd’s Vocal Culture and 
Elocution, published a quarter of a century ago. It differed 
from all other books on this branch of culture, and had merits 
that made it useful and popular. This new book has all of 
the good features of the old one, contains much new and im- 
portant matter, is more fully illustrated on essential pointe, 
contains a greater number of valuable exercises, and better 
illustrates and exemplifies the rules and principles. The pub- 
lishers have issued it in good style and in durable binding. 
Danret Wester. By Hen Lodge. Boston: Hough- 

ton, Mifflin & Co. 

This eighth volume of the American Statesmen Series is ohe 


of special value and interest to all. No American can fail to! of 


Vol. VIL—No. 24. 
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take delight in knowing about the greatest of American states- 
men, Daniel Webster. Mr. Lodge has performed his task with 
remarkable ability, and in a condensed form presented the story 
of Webster’s childhood and youth, his career as a lawyer and 
in politics in his native State,—New Hampshire.—with singu- 
lar adaptation to the wants of the general reader. Mr. Lodge 
states, with commendable candor, Webster’s position on the 
slavery question while in Congress, and concedes to him 
sincere devotion to the Constitution and the Union, but says 
ho believed that the true way to prevent any overt act on the 
part of the South was by concession. Nothing can acquit Mr. 
Webster of error in the methods which he chose to adopt for 
the maintenance of peace and the preservation of the Union. 
If the 7th-of-March speech was right, then all that had gone 
before was false and wrong. In that speech he broke from his 
past, and from his own principles and from the principles of 
New England, and closed his splendid public career with a 
terrible mistake.“ The story of Webster’s last years is told by 
Mr. Lodge with great skill, and the book is one every student 
of American history should read. 5 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— President Julius H. Seelye is to discuss Dynamite as a 
Factor in Civilization,” in the Jaly number of the North Amer- 
ican Review. 

— Messrs. Palliser, Palliser & Co., Bridgeport, Conn., and 
New York city, have published Plaus of Modern Eight · room 
Cottage with Tower; with full plans in detail, and specifications 
for the builder. For country and seaside the design is ad- 
mirable. 

— Henry A. Sumner & Co, Chicago, have published The 
Red Acorn, a novel of the war of the Rebellion, written by 
John McElroy, of the Toledo Blade, and author of a history 
of prison experience in Andersonville. It is written in an 
entertaining style, and gives some excellent realistic pictures 
of the different kinds of characters that abound in army life. 

— Books, and How to Use Them, by John C. Van Dyke, is 
an exceedingly useful little volume, published by Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert, New York. It contains practical hints for 
readers and students on methods of reading, the best class of 
books to read, the best ways of using reference-books, etc. It 
is written with the special design of helping young students. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, have added to the Frank- 
lin Square Library Series, Mary Burton; a Tale of Manches- 
ter Life, by Mrs. Gaekell. It contains a faithfal picture of 
the life and thoughts of the working-class in this great manu- 
facturing city. They have also added a novel by W. E. Norris, 
entitled No New Thing. It is a sensible story of common men 
and things, well told. 

— G. P. Patnam’s Sons, New York, have published a beauti- 
fully illustrated manual for tourists of the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, containing a full description of the Mammouth 
Hot Springs, the Geyser Basins, the cafions, and other featu 
of the land of wonders, with twenty-four illustrations, a p! 
of the Upper Geyser Basin and route maps; also an appendix, 
containing railroad lines and routes, as well as other miscella- 
neous information, by Henry J. Winser. 

— George D. Newhall, Cincinnati, Ohio, has just published 
the following new music: ‘‘ May Be,“ song, by Katie Randolph 
Sheets; Sing Me to Rest’’ (ballad), words by Charles Temple, 
music by H. Marum; Crown March Celeste, for the piano, 
by the author of the celebrated Heavenward March,“ Guil- 
laume Vibbre; When I’m a Lady Grown;”’ When I am 
Twenty-one,’ by Thomas P. Westendorf; Keep Your Roses, 
Little Darling,“ song and chorus by Charles A. Williams; 
Duckworth Club Quickstep, by Wm. S. Baxter. 

— Harper & Brothers, New York, have published a novel 
entitled A Sea Queen, by W. Clark Russell, who is the most 
brilliant and vigorous writer of sea romances which our age 
has produced. There is no element of the land-lubber in Mr. 
Russell’s writing. He knows the sea and the sailor thoroughly, 
and no one can paint life on the sea with more power. To this 
familiarity with the subject our author unites a very powerful 
and pictorial imagination. Many of his descriptions of the 
might and beauty of the ocean, of its storms and its calms, its 
frowns and its smiles, are unrhymed poems. Mr. Russell’s 
sailors, too, are real tarry-breeks, who cannot be mistaken. 

— Ginn, Heath & Co., have in preparation, in addition to 
the works already announced by us, Essentials of Latin Gram. 
mar, by F. A. Blackburn, principal of Boys’ High School, San 
Francisco ; Moral and Religious Training of Children, by Dr. 
G. S. Hall, lecturer on pedagogy at Harvard; Boisen’s Ezer- 
cises in Grammar and Lezicology intended as a companion to 
the Preparatory Book of German Prose, also in preparation; 
Independent Music Reader, suitable for grammar schools and 
academies, by L.W. Mason, supervisor of music in the primary 
schools of Boston; and a New Music Course for Public Schools, 
by the same author, in which he has had the assistance of some 

the leading European musicians. 

— The Continent has offered three prizes,—of $50, $40, and 
$25,—for the best specimens of wood-engraving from the mem- 
bers of the classes in engraving at the Philadelphia School of 
Design for Women. The awards will be made shortly, and 
some of the engravings submitted will appear in an early issue 
of the magazine, in connection with a paper by John Sartain, 
the eminent engraver, on Engraving as an Occupation for 
Young Women.” The Philadelphia School of Design has 
done excellent work in this department, and the results of the 
labors of the classes in engraving, under the direction of Mr. 
George P. Williams, make a most creditable showing. The 


judges in the competition will be Mr. Thomas Johnson, the 
ver, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. Fred. B. Schell, the artist, 


and Mr. H. M. E. Howard, of The Gadient by 


NEW ENGLAND SUPT’S MEETING. 
[Continued from last week.) 


No-Recess. 
Davis oburn 

n presenting this subject, Supt. K. H. vis, n, 

ummarlized as follows: In Albany, Troy, and Rochester (N. T.) 

Newport (R. I.), Newton and Woburn (Mass.), the no- recess 


successfully and permanently established. The re- 
Barkabte feature of its adoption in all these places is, that 
very soon after it was decided to make the trial in one or more 
schools, all prejudice vanished at once, The opinion was 
unanimous on the part of pupils, teachers, parents, and school 
committees in its favor, and all subsequent experience strength- 
ens this opinion. It is impossible to demonstrate, without 
actual experiment, the amount of injury or benefit which will 
result. trial in one or more of the largest grammar schools 
will disabuse the mind of many honest convictions which are 
now entertained in opposition. In all places where adopted 
there is not a doubt concerning its superior advantages ; 
having passed the experimental season, it has become perma- 
nent. Phe whole matter of school discipline is greatly simpli- 
fied and the conditions for study or instruction greatly in- 
creased. The tone and character of the school is perceptibly 
changed and elevated, and more and better work accom- 
plished in the abbreviated time. In point of health, strange 
as it may appear, all evidence preponderates in favor of no- 
recess; also in point of requests to leave the room, prospective 
annoyance is a bugbear which dissolves upon trial, aud less 
trouble is experienced than before. The unanimity with which 
it is received by every party concerned in places where prac- 
ticed, is so striking that it can but be a question of time as to its 

eral adoption. 

nsec, re the present general plan, found an able defender 
in Supt. J. L. Brewster, of Lawrence. He contended that 
school-life was not all book-life. Character was formed in the 
playground as well as in the school-room, and the silent influ- 
ence of the teacher is potent in both, but especially in the play- 
ground. Do away with this, and another barrier is thrown 
up between the child and the instructor. The discipline 
of the playground may at times be rough, but it is a 
discipline that, sooner or later, cannot be avoided in this world ; 
and the teacher should take his part in it. On physical grounds 
he also thought the no-recess plan should be condemned]; as it 
confines the children too long, to the possible detriment of their 
health. Until a qualified commission of physicians, superin- 
tendents, and teachers has decided in favor of the no-recess 
plan, he was heartily in favor of recess. 

The topic being thrown open for general discussion, Supt. 
Littlefield spoke vehemently in favor of no-recess, instancing 
the good results that had followed its adoption at Newport. 

Supt. Ellis of Rochester, N. Y., also substantiated what had 
been said by former speakers in its favor. At Rochester no-re- 
cess had first been tried tentatively, but it was now general in 
the city, as a consequence. There was less leaving the room; the 
pupil's health had not visibly deteriorated, the physicians were 
in favor of no recess and also the parents and children, as the lit- 
tle girls who were not used to the rough-and-tumble of brutal 
boys were not harassed as heretofore. The discipline had 
also improved, as formerly fully sixty per cent. of the cases to 
be adjudicated upon arose in the playground. 

The question was further discussed, pro and con, by Supts. 
Marble, Stowe, Bruce, Prince, Bent, Connell, Edgerly, and 
others. The continuous nervous strain of the pupils was 
especially put forward as an argument in favor of recess 

The officers for the — tig are: Prest., Supt. E. Seaver ; 
Sec, Supt. G. C. Fisher; Hx. Com, Supts. Kimball, Little- 
field, and Prince. 

— 


OUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIO! 
Resolutions. 


The following resolutions on educational — mm were 
unanimousely adopted by the Hampden Co. Teachers’ Assoc., 
held at Springfield, Mass., May 18, 1883: 


Whereas, The teachers’ life and work are characterized by unremiting 
demand upon those peculiar resources which make the teacher; and 

Whereas, Such demands cannot be —— and successfully met 
without that kind, quantity, and quality of mental food which nourishes, 
encourages, inspires for the work; therefore, 

Resolved, That this convention most earnestly commends to every 
teacher the constant perusal of the excellent professional periodicals now 
within the reach of all. 

Resolved, That we si ze our appreciation of the work of Mr. Thos. 
W. Bicknell and of his associates in successfully conducting Tae PRI 
MARY TEACHER, THE PUBLIC SCHOOL, THE JOURNAL OF UOATOLN, 
and EDUCATION by wishing them a long career and their works a success, 
and patronage commensurate with their 22 

E. L. KIRTLAND, Com. on 
J. F. Turrs Ed "Pub’s. 
J. H. HALDEMAN, Sec’y. Miss A. 8. ) 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


Great Britain.—The diplomas and scholarships of the spring 
session of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, were 
conferred on the successful students on the 19th ult. Among 
those on whom the diplomas were conferred were Messrs. Sen 
and Hossein, the two Ind n scholars first sent to the College 
by the Government of India. It is worthy of note that one of 
these gentlemen, Mr. Sen, obtained the highest number of 
marks ever reached for the diploma. 

It is rumored that efforts are being made to secure Professor 
Sylvester for the chair of Savilian Professor of Geometry at 
Oxford, made vacant by the death of Prof. H. S. Smith. 

The great success which has attended the Girls’ Pablic Day- 
school Company has led to the formation of a similar company 
for establishing secondary schools for boys. A meeting under 
the presidency of Lord Aberdare was held on the 24th ult., at 
the rooms of the Society of Arts, at which the objects of the 
company were explained. The basis of the new schools is that 
of a self-supporting company, independent alike of Govern- 
ment and charitable aid. It is stated that premises will shortly 
be secured in Kentish Town, where the first school will be 
opened in a few months. 


France.—The following tions with reference to punish- 
ments are posted on the walls of every primary public school 
in France, and are said to be rigorously entf The only 
punishments which a teacher can employ are: Bad marks; re- 
. ; partial privation from play; keeping in after school- 

ours, under the master’s eye; an extra task, which must be 
either a careful r of some exercise or a copy; tem- 
porary exclusion from the school for a period not exceeding 


two days, notice of such exclusion being sent by the teacher to 

. Ex on for a lo can on etermin 

an inspector of superior rank. The infliction of any cor- 
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poral chastisement, or the deprivation of any portion whatever 
of a chiid’s meal, is strictly forbidden. 

Holland.—The Handcraft School, under the auspices of the 
Society for Working-men, in Amsterdam, reported 145 pupils, 
Jan. 1, 1882, and 152 at the same date, 1883. The pupils are 
now distributed as follows: Carpenters, 88; smiths (includ 
ing 33 machinists), 44; cabinet-makers, 5; stone-workers, 5; 

sinters, 5; 1 turner, and one plasterer. Those scholars who 
cannot pay their own expenses are taken care of by the com- 
munity or by the Society. Six are thus provided for at present. 
Graduates of the school have little difficulty in securing good 


laces. 

Hamburg. — The city of Hamburg has just erected a monu- 
meut to Campe, one of the most remarkable writers of the 
school of philanthropists. The monument bears the inscrip- 
tion, “* Joachim Campe resided here from 1778 to 1783, and 
here wrote his Robinson.” Campe re-wrote Defoe’s work, and 
made of it a beok suited for young people, under the title of 
„Robinson der Jüngere, which was immensely popular, and 
was trauslated into every European language, 

Sazony.—In the kingdom of Saxony the number of public 
libraries has increased from 196 in 1876 to 606 in 1882, aud the 
number of volumes from 72,475 to 202,415. The Minister of 
Public Worship „ $5,000 annually to the develop- 
ment of this work. e recently published a model catalogue, 
forming a brochure of 84 pages and from which are excluded 
all books of a specially religious or political character, 

Germany.—A general German association for teachers of 
private schools was organized at Leipzig in December, 1882 
its objects are the improvement of the system of private schools, 
and tne establishment of pensions and school-fuuds for dis- 
abled and destitute teachers, as in the public-school system. 


PERSONALS. 


— Mrs. Mary Krom, principal of the Denver School of Mines, 
is making a tour of California, Mrs. Krom has the distinction 
of being the only lady assayer in the country. 

John Z. Goodrich, of Stockbridge, Mass., has given Wil- 
liams Coll. a New Jersey cranberry plantation worth $25,00v. 

— Rev. Robert Collyer is to deliver the oration before the 
literary societies of Dickinson Coll. at its one hundredth com- 
mencement in Jane. 

— Miss Louisa M. Alcott, in a recent letter, writes of the 
condition of her father, A. Bronson Alcott, saying: ‘Six 
months have about spent his vigor, great as it was tor his age, 
and auy change may be expected now, the doctor says. He 
does not suffer except from weariness, and often says, ‘I am 
so old, so tired; let me go.“ 

— Miss Ellen D. Hale, daughter of Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale of Boston, has a picture called An Italian Boy,” which 
has been accepted for the Paris Salon. 

— Mrs. Fields, the widow of James T. Fields, has presented 
her husband’s book of autographs to one of the Cineinnau 

public schools. The book contains the original manuscript of 
several poems by Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Emerson, Mr. Whittier, 
Dr. Holmes, and others. 

— Anthony K. Henderson, who died recently at Erie, Pa, 
bequeathed property worth $200,000 in Cleveland, O., together 
with considerable property at Laramie City, Pa., to found and 
endow an industrial school at Cieveland. 


— The most conspicuous pupil in the public schools of Pitts- 
burg aud the pride of the Chinese colony of that city is a Celes- 
tial lad of 15 years, named Lum Yam, who arrived in this 
country last November. It was feared that the public-school 
children would make life a burden to the young Oriental, but 
the sense of maniiness and fair play was deftly touched by the 
teachers, and they at once became his champions. He wears 
his queue coiled on top of his head, but dresses like the other 
boys, plays like them, and to say the least, cuts as many 
capers. He obeys the rules, tells the truth, and makes extra- 
ordinary progress in his studies. 


— Wm. F.Whittemore, Esq., the New-Eugland agent for the 
educational publications of Charles Scribner’s Sons, of New 
York, will sail for Europe, for a vacation trip, July 7. Messrs. 
Scribuer’s Sons havivg sold their entire list of school text-books 
to Mr. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., Mr. Whitmore will not 
be connected with the house any longer. His address in Bos- 
ton is 119 Devonshire street, room 2. 


— The National Music Teachers’ Assoc. will convene at Prov 
idence, July 4, 5,6. On the afternoon of the 6th, Prof. H. E. 
Holt, of Boston, will address the meeting on Methods of 
Teaching,“ illustrated by a class of Boston pupils. Dr. 
Larkin Dunton, of Boston, is also billed to speak on the Phi- 
losophy of Teaching.“ 

— Prof. Zalmon Richards, of Washington, D. C., the dis- 
tinguished educator, is now ready to take up active school- 
work again. He may enter the lecture-field to promulgate the 

‘gospel of the true education.“ We hope, however, that his 
services as supt. will not be entirely lost to the profession. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA.—The late annual commencement exercises of 
Mills Sem., Oakland, would be a credit to any institution East 
or West. We are glad to learn that this able school is ap- 
preciated by the friends of education. A lady has just given 
it $5,000 for a library, and Mrs. W. E. Dodge of New York 
adds $2,000 for a scholarship. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, Ii. 


ILLINoIs.—Prof. Freeman of Aurora has been invited to suc- 
ceed Prin. Boltwood of Ottawa — Princeton High-school 
juniors hold a priza contest a while before commencement; 
the awards to be announced at commencement, Nevertheless it appears 
that the decision of the jad ts made before that time.—Irvquois 
Co. will hold a four-weeks’ institute at Watseka, beginning July 2. 
Messrs. Blake, Rultson, and Carmichael will be ſustructors. Gibson 
High School held graduating exercises May 24 and an alumni reanion 10 
the evening.—— Peoria Co. will a grand summer institate for teach- 
ers at the Normal Bailding, Peoria. Mrs. Emery will be assisted by 
Prest, Edwards, Supt, Daugherty. Prins. Knepper and Beasley.—Co. 
Supt, Burgess of Monticello gave a reception, at his residence, to the 
graduates of the cit high school. This wasa very pleasant occasion for 
the friends of the school. 

State Supt. Raab, Prest. Hewett, and Prof. DeGarmo sre the Illinois 
representatives on the program of the National ieachers’ „ at Sar- 
a We almost feel like adding to this list Preat. Pickard of lowa 
Univ., who was so long prominent among Lilinois teachers ——The claas- 
day exercises at Normal this year were the most elaborate ever given. 
Music from Bloomington was employed by the class. The editor of this 
department has vivid recollections of the origin of presentation of peda- 
gogics to Sec, C. and other matters conn with the first class-day pro- 
gram about the year 1874.——At the meeting of the State Board of Kd. 
the salaries of Mra. Haynie and Misses Kennedy aud Pennell were ad- 
vanced.— R. R Reeder of Rutiand was chosen to succeed Prof. De- 
Garmo in the model school, the latter navlug resigned the place he has 
so ably filled.—supt. Howland of Chicago was chosen president of the 
Board of Ed., and the venerable Mr. Roots vice prest.——Caxton schools 
—— a tiae commencement program. The schools of the city are un- 

joubtedly in a prosperous condition. 


State Editor, ALBION N. Tast Waterloo Iowa. 


Iowa. — Supts. have been reélected as follows: West Des 
Moines, L. W. Parish; Marion, D. N. Mason; Cedar Rapids, 
W. M. Friesner There are vacanciesin the Marion schools, 
—salaries $40 a month.—— at the second examination for State certificates 
only four were successful, The following were the honored applicants : 
Nicholas Messer, Keokuk; Oscar McKim, Ft. Madison; A. U. Carroll, 
Morniug Sun; M. „. Pusey, Winfield, The youngest is 27, the oldest, 46. 
— The Marshalltown schools are adopting the senteuce method.“ 
Supt. R. A Matthews of Newton conducts an educational column in one 
of the Jasper Co. — He knows how to improve such an opportanity. 
o. Supt. J. F. Hendricks of Tama Co. is full of good works. He is 
alive to ali the educational needs of his country, and never lets the grass 
1 under his teet.—— The active administration of State Supt. Akers 

been such as to make his renomination a matter of certaiuty. 


State Editor, W. T. CARRINGTON, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
MissouriI.—The State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its 22d 
annual session at Sweet Springs (Brownsville), June 26, 27, 
and 28; Prof. F. W. Parsons, prest. Subjects to be discussed: 


Tuesday, June 26. 

Annual Address, by H. M. Hamiil. ** Mental Culture,“ Prof. E. D. 
Phillips. ‘ The No Recess, by Prof. J. T. Ridgeway. National Aid 
to Education,” by Prof. J. L. Holloway. Invertsorates, by Prof, F. H. 
Crafton. Address. by Prof. J.P. Blanton. “ Revision of the Missouri 
School Law,“ by Prof. L. E. Wolfe. The State Normal Schools,” by 
Prest. Geo. L. Osborne. 

Evening lecture, by Mrs. G. Bibb Sudborough. 

Wednesday, June N. 

“The Teacher vs. the Politician,” by Prof. G. B. Morrison. The 
Study of Mind,” by Prof. J U, Barnard, “ Have wea Science of Edu- 
cation?’ by Prof. B. F. Duncan. The Man we have to Kducate,” by 
Prof. K. R Booth. The Practical in Education, by Prof. J. M. Morris. 
„Wo see in the world just what is in us,” by Prof. O. C Hill, Oregon, Mo. 
„ Wuat?7? How? Why?” by Mrs. MV. Neet, Sedalia. “ Educational Psy- 
chology, and How to use it,” by Supt. J. M. Greenwood. 

Evening address, A Plea for our Mocher-tongue,” Prof, E. A. Allen. 


Quarles. orm — by Prof. C. 
Diehl. School Supervision,” by Prof. F. A. Fitzpatrick. Inno- 
cent Schoolmaster,’’ by Prof. J. I. Nelson. Frison Walls,“ C. M. 


resin add by M. M. Fisher, D. D 
Rallroml rates, full fare going, one-third retarning. Hotel rates have 


been reduced to 81.50 per day. 


MARYLAND.—A proposition is before the Baltimore school 
board to make the tenure of school teachers ten years. The 
object of this measure is to take the schools out of politics, 
and though much opposition is shown to it, it will probably 
become a law.——The project to establish an industrial school 
in Baltimore is now fairly lauoched. 


State Editor, E. T. TOMLINSON, Auburn, NV. T. 


New Yorx.—The committee appointed by the trustees of 
Columbia Coll. to take into consideration the prescribing of 
courses of study for ladies under the 41 of the faculty. 
has reported a plan somewhat similar to the % annex,” without, 
however, providing for instruction , a. college. The course of study 
marked out is broad aod thorough. aminations will be about as rigid 
as those required for the regular studeuts. The ladies must make their 
own arrangements for study and instraction. On completing the course 


to receive certificates of proficiency. 
— Zech anniversary of the State Teachers’ Association will be held 


the Fort William Henry Hotel, July 5, 6, and 7. Pa 
RE subjects as follows: “ Our Schools wholly a 


State — ; “Vocal Music,—Its relations to Popular Education ;” 
„ Advanced Methods in Primary Teaching;” ‘* Xchoo: Ethies;“ Thomas 
Arnold of Rugby. An address on “ Memory” by Dr Northrop of Con- 
necticut. “ Educational Gains and Needs,” by of. J. (. Greenough, 
prin State Normal School, Providence, R. I. Hon. W. B. Ruggles, supt. 
of public instruction will address the Assoc. Prof G. E. Littie,of Wash- 
ington, D. O., will lecture on Crayon Drawing. The reports to wh 17 
sented, by the by Jaws, are not to exceed fifteen minutes in length. It is 
intended that more than the usual time shall be given to profitab’e dis- 
cussion of the papers presented. 

The hotels and boarding bonuses of the place, and the routes of travel 
leading thereto, have agreed to generous reductions of regular rates. The 
programs, soon to be issued, will give information, of this and other mat - 
ters, more iu detail. 


New Jersry.—Prof. C. E. Meleney has been elected to the 
office of supt. of schools at Newark, vice Prof. deGraff who de- 
votes himself to institute-work. Mr. Meleney was born in 
Salem, Mass. He is a graduate of Colby Univ., from which 
school he has received the degrees of A. B. and A.M. He was 
at one time associated with Col. Parker at Quincy. 


State Editor, D. B. Jounson, A. M., New Berne, N.C. 
NortTH Wilson Summer Normal School 
opens June 19. Prof. Tomlinson is determined to make it a 
grand success. He announces the following instructors as se- 
cured: Prof. k. V. DeGraff, supt. of schools, Paterson, N. J.; Prof. D. 
B Johnson, supt of New Berne Graded School; Prof. Alex. Phillips, 
priucipal of Clinton High Sebool; Prof. J. F. Bouton, of the Wilson 
Graded School; Prof. 2 P. Russell. Philadelphia, Penn.; Prof G. E. 
Little, Washington, D. C.; Prof. G. M. Lindsey, of Wilson Graded School. 
Prof. N. C. English, principal of Greensboro Graded School, will con- 
duct the normai school at Newton this summer. Prof. M. C. 8. Noble, 
supt. of Wilmington schools, and Prof. T. J. Mitchell, supt of Chariotte 
schools, will assist bim tube Elizabeth City Normal School will 1 
June 25, with Prof 8. L. sheep of Elisabeth City as principal, assisted by 
Prof. W T. K. Beil of Kings Mountain, aud Prof. Rayhbill of Lilinois. — 
The Uciv Normal School at Chapel Hill will be conducted by Dr. M A. 
Newell, supt. of Public Instr. of Maryland, assisted by Prof. E. P. Moses, 
supt. of Goldsboro Graded School, and under the direction of Prest. K. 


P. Battle. 
We are izing in this State an Assoc, of Graded School Supts., of 
which North Carolina can boast a ter num ber,—all stirring, progress- 


ive, enthusiastic men,—than any other Southern State, except Tennessee. 
——The Art Carolina Teacher, a monthly magazine devoted to pro- 

ssive education in North Carolina, edited Eugene G. Harrell, isa 
elptul publication, and is well worthy of the flattering reveption which 
has been given it by the teachers of the State. Judging trom the first 
number, it will do good work 


NEBRASKA.—The State Journal contains an editorial on 
the educational outlook of the State which is certainly very 
cheering. It says that none of the immense land grante to 
Nebraska for public school purposes, amounting to one in every eighteen 
sections, has been sold fur lers than $7 an acre. “ ‘ihe 200,000 acres of 
these lands that had been dis of in 1880 bad produced a permanent 
school. fund of $3,323,217, or an average of over $16.50 per acre; and as 
there were left 2,443, 148 acres yet und.s of, it is evident that our 
common schools will be amply — or.“ 
The State Normal School at Peru,—C. C, Cory, principal, — is doing an 
excellent work. It has just graduated 62 pupils, 48 in the elementary 
and 14 in the higher course, 


State Editor, L. D. Brown, Hamilton, 0. 

On10.— Prof. Martin N Andrews of Marietta has gone to 
Europe. He will spend a part of the summer in Leipsic —— 
in Ohio — all the supts. and teachers in city schools have 
been re-elected fo 
ciate the value of experienced teachers ——Seven hundred and eighty- 
seven students have been enrolled at the Uhio Wesleyan Univ. this year. 
——Supt. Muchmore succeds J. M. Miller at Lockland.—— Dr Peaslee's 
address on the 30th of May, is reported as ** eloquent, original, and able.“ 
rot. C. J Albert will assist in examining applicants for the — .* 
lis cadetship at Dayton, eariy in June. — Dr. A. D. Mayo bas done C 
Cinnati aud wayton good rer vice by his able addresses on educational 4 
ics recently delivered in those cities. His many friends and admirers 
Vhio are always rejviced to meet and to hear him. 

The second aunual weeting of tae State Music Teachers’ Assoc. will be 
held at Mansfield, June 28 and 29. The following is the announcement 
of the meeting: The Ex. Cum. has spared no efforts to have this year’s 
meeting one of the most successful ever held. Tue foremost in the mu- 
sical protession have promised to come; among them, Carl Merz, Ernst 
Eberhard, Arthur Mees, Mr. Mayer, James R. Murray, Ed Mattoon, H. 


“| J. Nothuagel, Peter Livanovsky, and others. Aside from interesting and 
*| scholarly iectures, there will be practical essays and discussions fur the 
pur 


of giving instruction. as well as to secure th«t ition and pro- 
tection which the profession should have, Railroad fares at reduced 
rates. Arrangeweuts bave been made at leading hotels for $1.75 and 


82 00 per day. Lower rates at other respectable houses. Entertainment 


prograws and certificates to secure reduced railroud rates, send to the Kx. 
Com ,—J. A. Irwin, W. H Pontius, T. Wolfram, chairman. 

The commencement exercises of Chickering Classical and Scientific 
Inst, Cincinnati, reflected great credit on the principal, Prof. W. H. 
Venable, and his able corps of assistants. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Mr. Thaddeus M. Coniff of Plains has 
been commissioned as borough supt. of Pittston, from June 
1, 1883, to June, 1884, at a onlay of $700. Mr. Jobn J. 
Forbes is commissioned borough supt. of Carbondale, from March 29 un- 
til the expiration of the term, at a salary of $300; and Mr. M. J. Brecht as 


county supt. of Lancaster Co, to succeed Mr. B. F. Shaab, from Sept. 
1, „to Monday of June, 1884. 
—— 


VIRGINIA. —Commencement exercises will be held at Roan- 
oke Coll., June 10 to 13. On Sunday, June 10, the Right Rev. 
C. O. Penick, D D., bishop of West Africa, will address the 
T. M. C. A. On Tuesday, June 12, Rev. A. D. Mayo will ad- 
dress the alumni, and Hon. J. Goode of Virginia, and Charles 
Dudley Warner of Connecticut, the literary societles. 


Wisconsin. — The State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its 3ist 
annual session at Sheboygan, July 11-13. 
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OUTLINES OF THE 


CONSTITUTIONAL HIS TOR 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 
By Lut#er H. Ponrxx. 
13mo, 81.50. 
Our Constitution as Seen in Our History. 
I. ITS ORIGIN. Events that lead to it, and ideas that 
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A New Departure 


. will a course of twenty lessons in 
Music in the Public 


Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute, 


commencing Monday, July 15. For further particulars 


Teaching Music. 


resident pupils 
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Preparation for Harvard, Oxford and Cambridge (Kng.) Universities, 


AND FOR WELLESLEY AND OTHER LADIES’ COLLECES. 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D. 


UMP read with Harvard Candidates and with Teachers during the first six and the last four 
3 — . can have rooms with one of his colleagues. There will be vacancies for two 
in his own family on October 2. For prospectus, address 

E. R. HUMPHREYS, (29 West Chester Park, Boston. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Fall course tero years; shorter course, one year. 
glish and Delsarte oe co of gesture; light gymnas 
Term us Oct4 A at | Somerset st, Bos 
„Mass., r Oct, 1, from 10 to 12 A. M., or for cata- 
„address at any time, R. R. RAYMOND, Prin. 


29 West 23d Street, New York. 


Kvery 


Supt. of Schools, Woodstock, 


Just out. For the use of 
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Palitioal and Physical Geography, in a neat 


The — with full directions for use. 


the mind by an 
Used by the author for years with remarkable aoe 
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d tor Descriptive Circular to JOHN S. BECHTEL, Sec’y National School of 
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Important facts fixed 
entirely new and original method. 
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Address 
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The Delsarte System of Expression 


WN, M. A., Prof_of Oratory at Tufts College, and ial Lecturer on the 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


APPLIED te VOICE, GESTURE 
and ARTICULATION. 
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MOSES TRUE BROWN, College Hill, Mass. 
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Thursday, June 28. 
Oration,—“ The White Sunlight of Potent Words,” vy Prof. E. L. Me 
Dowell. “ Word Analysis in a School Course,“ by Prof. J. T. Buchanan 
“ The Graded vs. the Elective System in Higher Schools,“ by Prest. J. A 
— 
ti 
— 
: 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XVII.—No." 24. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE 


— The twelfth annual commencement of the Maine State 
Coll. will take place June 23-28, 1883. Sunday, June 25, dis- 
course by Prof. J. S. Sewall, D. D., of Bangor. June, 28, re- 
ception by Prest M. C. Fernald. Examination of candidates 
for’admission tothe Coll. June 29, evening, illustrated lecture 
by Mr. H. W. French. 

— The Maine Central Inst., Pittsfield, the anniversary of 
which occurs June 21, is looking forward to a good fall term. 
Profs. Parsons and Drake, Misses Simons and Lucas, have 
already been secured for another year. The trustees will add 
another strong teacher (besides the music teacher), and spare 
no pains to make the Inst. a first-class educational home for 
students. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Owing to continued ill-health, Mr. Frank S. Sutcliffe, 
master of Squog Grammar School, has been compelled to ask 
for a leave of absence for the remainder of the term. Mr. Will. 
F. Gibson takes his place. Miss Mary E. Sylvester, teacher of 
the lower primary school on Lowell street, has tendered her 
resignation, to take effect June 8. At the meeting of the 
Manchester Teachers’ Assoc., Monday evening, May 21, papers 
were read by Prof. A. W. Bacheler of the high school, and 
Misses Gifford and Stokes, on How to Interest Classes When 
Not Reciting.’”’ All the pa were interesting and practical, 
and there was a large attendance of teachers and other citizens. 

— See advertisement of Dartmouth Summer School of Sci 


——— 


School at Randolph. —Commencement June 13 to 15; bacca- 
laureate sermon by Rev. H. F. Hill, Montpelier, and addresses 
by Frank Plumley, Esq., Northfield.———Barre Acad., Prof. 
John P. Slocum, prin., holds its anniversary exercises the 
present week. Sermon before the graduates, by Rev. H. S. P. 
Torrey, Burlington; address by Prof. S. N. Wheelock. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—A very enjoyable trip was made last Saturday 
by the sub-masters of the city to Lexington and Concord. 
The route was nearly identical with Paul Revere’s ride, and 
afforded the members of the Assoc. an excellent opportunity to 
combine pleasure and study. All the historical points of in- 
terest were carefully examined. On the return-trip the 
party stopped at the Massachusetts House in Lexington for 
dinner. Much credit is due the committee of arrangements, 
—Messrs. Brown and Bunker, active members,—for providing 
a most excellent barge, and making all other necessary prep- 
arations for the comfort and enjoyment of the Assoc. 

— Lawrence Acad. will celebrate its 90th anniversary at 
Groton, Thursday, June 21, 1883. After the exercises of the 
graduating class, in the Congregational Church, a public din- 
ner will be served in the town hall, to which the citizens of 
Groton cordially invite all who have ever been scholars at the 
Acad. It is proposed to form an Alumni Assoc. It is re- 
quested that all who are able to be present will kindly notify 
Mr. F. H. Harriman, Groton. Among the — will be 
Prests. Porter of Yale and Carter of Williams College. 

— Miss L. B. Hopkins has accepted an appointment by the 
trustees of the Swain Free School of New Bedford as instructor 
in the Art of Teaching, for the next school-year. 


ence in our columns. 


VERMONT. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
— The public schools of Pawtucket gave a musical festival 


— Seventy-ninth commencement of the Univ. of Vermont in Music Hall, Friday evening, under the direction of Mr. A. 
occurs June 24 to 28. Baccalaureate sermon by the president. C. White, teacher of music. The pupils were assisted by the 
The several addresses will be delivered by Prof. R. D. Hitch- following talent: Mr. E. Hoffman, Miss Jennie Shepardson, 
cock, D.D., New York city; Hon. James Forsyth, LL.D , Troy, and Mr. Bowen R. Church, who gave several cornet solos. 


in Music Hall, Friday afternoon, June 8, under 
te tion of Mr. B. W. Hood, teacher of music in that elty. 
The following schools were represented: Point Street, Doyle 
Avenue, Federal Street, Bridgham Street, Thayer Street, Ox- 
ford, Candace, and Greenwich. There were about a thousand 
voices, and the affair was a success. Remarks were meee 7 
Hon. Henry J. Spooner and Rev O. I. Godell. Mr. J. W. 
Rice, of the Com. on Music, presided. Mr. A. A. Stanley pre- 
sided at the organ. Ex-Mayor Doyle and Gen. Rhodes were 
among the visitors. Mr. Hood has achieved a marked success 
in advancing the cause of music in the Providence public 
hools. 
— The Legislature, at the Newport session, passed an act 
limiting the distance between school-houses and grog-shops to 
200 feet in Providence, Pawtucket, Newport, and Woonsocket. 
Heretofore the limit has been 400 feet, and, except in the 
places mentioned above, the 400-feet law holds now. This act 
of the Legislature is making a stir among those interested in 
temperance reform. 8 
B Univ, will be held from June 15 
5 une 17, Baccalaureate Sermon 
by Prest. Robinson, in the First Baptist Meeting House, at 4.00 p. m. 
Sermon in the evening, by Rev. Thomas Armitage, D.D. Monday, June 
18, annual declamation of the sophomore class, Tuesday, June 19, meet- 
ings. June 20, annual commencement, Thursday, Friday. and Saturday. 
June 21, 22, and 23, examinations for admission to college. Candidates 
will assemble at Rhode Island Hall, on Thursday, morning at 8.00 o’clock. 
They must be in attendance during all the days of examination. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain. 

— A large class will graduate from the Normal School on 
the 22d, and a large gathering of the alumni is expected. The 
alumni address is to be given by Dr. Harris, and a rich treat is 
in store for those in attendance. A very general and sincere 
regret is felt that this school, which for fourteen years has been 
so ably conducted by Prof. Carleton, is no longer to enjoy the 


benefit of his experience and teaching. 
— It is — that a large number from this State will at- 


tend the meeting of the American Institute at the mountains 


N. T., and Judge Jameson, Chicago.——The State Normal! — The grammar schools of Providence gave a musical en- in July. 
TEN SETS REEDS. 127 
Height, 75 ins. pohase the le 
L Iv. Depth, 46 ins. 12 
Land and Labor in the An American Four-in-hand| al 


United States. 


By WX. Goopwin Moopy. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50, 
Mr. Moody’s book gives a graphic account of the 
condition of the laboring classes in America, and the 
causes which affect their prosperity, showing also the 
remedies which may be effectually applied for the cure 
of the social evils now so pressing. There is nothing 
of an alarmist tendency in the work, nor any leaning 
te socialistic doctrine. It is the freshest and most 
valuable contribution that has yet been made in this 
country to the discussion of the great social problem, 

and it is at the same time readable and entertaining. 


II. 


Underground Russia: 


Revolutionary Profiles and Sketches from Life. By 
STEPNIAK, formerly editor of Zemlia i Volia 
(Land and Liberty). With a preface by Peter 
Lavroff. Translated from the Italian. 1 vol., 
12mo, $1.25. 


“The book is as yet unique in literature; it is a 
less contribution to our knowledge of Russian 


litical movement in history, it seems destined to 
— — 


III. 


Tiger Lily and Other 
Stories. 


By Mrs. JULIA SOHAYER, 1 vol., 12mo, $1.00. 

Mrs. Schayer has become known as a writer of maga- 

zine stories which are far above the average of such 

literature. They are marked by a nervous and forcible 

style and high degree of literary finish. The longest 

of the stories contained in this volume, “ Tiger Lily,” 

is a work of unusual power; the others, Molly,” 

“ Thirza,” “A Sammer’s Diversion,” and “ My Friend, 

5 Miss Angel, are all of permanent interest and value. 


in Britain. 7 
By ADREW CARNEGIE. 1 vol., octavo, 32 00. With . 
an Artotype Illustration. 

„A fresh and vivacious narrative of a very delightful 
trip. England has been done many times by Americans, 
but we doubt whether ever under circumstances more 
agreeable, or in a manner more favorable to observa- 
tion than by the party whose summer holiday is de- 
scribed by Mr. Carnegie. . . . They traversed, in their 
own four in-hand, and with a most charming independ- 
ence of the ordinary conventionalities and annoyances 
of travel, #31 miles... . Mr. Carnegie’s volume will 
be found very delightful reading.” — Journal. 


v. ‘ff 
4 NEW POPULAR EDITION. e. 
Old Creole Days. | sets 


By Gronda W. CABLE. 


PAR I. Madame Delphine — Café des Exiles — Belles 
Demoiselies Plantation. 

PaRT II. “ Posson Jooe’” —Jean-ah Poquelin— Tite 

Poulette—’Sieur George— Madame Delicieuse. 
16mo, paper, each complete, price 30 cts. 

Nothing in recent literature is more enchanting and 

romantic than his descriptions of Louisiana scenery; 

and his human figures are drawn in it with equal 

delicacy and tender refinement. The scenery is real, the 

le live and laugh, and work and play their little 

in the sunlight, but the genius of the author has 

cast over the land and the people that truest of all 


lights, the idealizi ht of sentiment.“ — Charles 
Dudley Warner, in Courant, 


VI. 
4 NEW EDITION REISSUED FOR 1883. 


The Index-Guide to Travel 
and Art-study in Europe. 


By Laravetre C. Loomis, A.M. With Plans and 
Catalogues of the Chief Art Galleries, Maps, Tables 
of Routes, and 160 ills. 1 vol., 16mo, 600 pp., $3.50. 

“The value of the Guide is incontestable, It would 
be worth purchasing if only for the abundant maps of 
galleries, and 


SS 
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Diese books are for sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, upon receipt of price, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


sarees DANTE 


L F. BEATTY, Washington, 


Powerful Sub-Base, 
weet Voix Celeste, 
Celle Reeds, 
Dulciana Reeds, 
— 


Useful Stops 


including Sub-Baes, Oce 
tave Ooupler, Voix Ce- 
este, etc. ucing 14 
Combinations equal to 14 
ordinary organscombined 
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Compass 
Price, 6188. 00, offered 
now asa MIDSUMMER 
OFFERwith 

h, Book and Music, for 


go as to introduce quickly. 
lam very busy; notime 
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the best Cabinet Organ. 
Its introduction is far 
ter than anything thatcan 
be written, the instrument 
22 for itself, {sings 
i own praises, one 
refunded, with interes 
mi, if notas represented after 
one ¥ +. use. Nothing 
saved by correspondence 


VISITORS WELCOME 


an in per- 
n $5.00will be deduct- 


HOTEL MEALS gratis. 
— deiner you buy or not, 
ou are cordially welcome 
o visit the Largest Reed 


cities, plans of charts of railway and 8 >: : Organ Works in existe 
river routes, to aa: of the art illustrations.’’— : — — TT 
y nothing — — enyway. Illustrate 


New Jersey, 


743 and 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE UNION 
Teachers” 


1. Aids teachers in obtaining situations. A Timely 2 “ — —— 
vides This new book deals with a subject deep interest 
1 Provides well-qualified teachers for any position. who have cocasion to — im public. It 


3. Sells or rents school properties. therefore appeals to all who have plans to present 


Teachers’ application form and circular sent tor and opinions to express upon current questions, and 
stamp. Address thoughts and words as 
A. LOVELL & co., carry conviction s minds their hearers and 

th 
16 Astor PL, NEW YORK. | the different modes of spooch are ta 


N. B.—We have now the 
fon 10 


poin out, the particular ob 
FOR SALE, 


A first-class Boys’ Boarding and Day School. Number | Ae first efforts; other parts 
ten. A 


are fully described, and 


of boarders limited to ten. Average gross income, | d the orator sleady in the maturity of bis powers. 
oe see. Net income fully one-half of that. 776 
school is now at the height of its pros and | >y all booksellers and ne or will be sent, post- 


may be easily tured over to a new proprietor. 
reasonable. Address, for 


speaker. While teacher. 


WAYS 1000 TEACHERS. 


A Most Valuable Educational Work. By PROF. A. C. MASON. 
f th 
of the most educational men and women in comes have contributed 4 


now 


The HOW and WHY of All Work Done in the Schoolroom. 


CuaptTer VI.— Grammar. CHAPTER xu. — N22. * 
This is a or the — the primary teacher, and the country 


Man 
. This book has ite to general inal 
EXTEMPORE SPEECH be owned aad stedied by every tenaher who 


al merite of other forms of address are clearly WEDGWOOD'S TOPICAL A 
N 


RULES AND HINTS the Theory and Practice of Teaching... 100 


| MENNEQUIN’S MEANUAL of Questions ou the French Grammar 


Short, pretty pieces for the little ones to peak 3 


by school-boy, and may be applied by him in 
may be prof SCHOOL SONGS, intermediate, Grammar Scheel. Three Books.....each 1 Oe 


EROIMISES,—three grades 222 BOC 
ge 


pages, handsomely bound, cloth, $1.50. F ti men... 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT Ow LARGE ORDERS. 


A. LOVELL & CO. 
te 16 Astor Pisce, Nuw Yorx. 


Department. } 418 cow if 


NAT'L SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION & ORATORY, 
1416 & 1418 Chetsnut . 8. R. ,VENCHELL & co., Educational Publishers, 


Bleck, CHICAGO, ILL. 


the 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A DAY OF SUNSHINE. 
ftof God! O perfect day; 
1 shall no man work, but play; 
Whereon it is enough for me, 
Not to be doing, but to be! 
1 hear the wind among the trees 
Playing celestial symphonies, 
I see the branches downward bent 
Like keys of some great instrument. 
d over me unrolls on high 
ane splendid scenery of the sky, 
Where throagh a sapphire sea the sun 
Sails like a golden galleon 
rd yonder eloudland in the West, 
Toward yonder Islands of the Blest, 
Whose steep sierra far uplifts 
Its craggy summits white with drifts. 
Blow, winds! and waft through all the rooms 
The snow-flakes of the cherry-blooms! 
Blow. winds! and bend within my reach 


blossoms of the peach! 
Tee Say —Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 


Tue nerves of the human body have been 
called so many strings, in the make-up of that 
mighty mechanism. Excessive tension of re- 
Jaxation of these chords is always followed by 
Ill effects. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator cures 
all forms of nervous prostration, sleeplessness, 
and heart-disease in every stage. 


— A Virginian medical journal complains of 
the temptations offered by the hospitals to pa- 
tients, and of the continually-increasing supply 
of medical practitioners, but adds, on behalf 
of the existing practitioners, ‘‘ We don’t intend 
to be beaten. Weare going to offer a premium 
for patients. We will pay 50 cents a visit to 
all who will employ us. But of course the 
undertakers will have to divide. We must 


live.“ 


“Dr, BENSON’S Celery and Chamomile Pills 
cured my mother’s headache.” E. P. Cornell, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
— An hour of pain is as long as a day of 


— Se is his own foe and the world’s 
enemy. — 


— A sweet and innocent compliance is the 
cement of love. 


Ir seems impossible that a remedy made of 
such common, simple plants as Hops, Buchu, 
Mandrake, Dandelion, ete., should make so 
many and such great cures as Hop Bitters do; 
but when old and young, rich and poor, pastor 


and doctor, lawyer and editor, all testify to 
having been cured by them, you must believe 
and try them yourself, and doubt no longer. 


— Alms are the golden keys that open the 
gates of heaven. 

— Forget other people’s faults by remember- 
ing your own. 

— A wise man will make more opportunities 
than he finds, 


IF your beard is not of pleasing shade, remedy 
the defect by the use of Buckingham’s Dye for 
the whiskers, 


— Talk about those subjects you have had 
long in your mind, and listen to what others 


say about subjects you have studied but re- 
and timber shouldn’t be 
much use ey are seasoned.— From Auto- 
erat of Breakfast Table, 


U. 8. Surexon Recommenns. 


Dr. J. M. G. Pheeton, is a U. S. ex-Surgeon, 
residing now at Bloomington, Ind. The doctor 
writes, to say: “I recommend ‘Samaritan Ner- 
vine’ because it cures epilepsy.” Physicians, 
generally, are its friends. 

— A lady wished to have her husband’s life 
insured in a Boston office, the other day, giving 
as a reason that she wanted either a husband 
or some money, “she didn’t care which.” She 
never expected both at the same time. 

No woman really practices economy un- 
less she uses the Diamond Dyes. Many dollars 


can be saved every year. Ask the druggist. 


— ‘‘A little too much repose about the mouth 
for it to be natural.“ was the remark of a hus- 
band to a West End photographer who had 
taken his wife’s photograph. 


GENTLEMEN, your Hop Bitters have been of 
great value to me. I was laid up with typhoid 
fever for over two months, and could get no 
relief until I tried your Hop Bitters. To those 
suffering with debility, or any one in feeble 
health, I cordially recommend them. 

J. C. STORTZEL, 683 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 

— Jumbo was denied transit over the Brook- 
lyn bridge. Wire my terms refused?“ asked 
Barnum. ‘“ Jumbo’s unabridged,“ was the re- 


‘ply, and the monster got over ferry well by 


steamboat. 

— Fear has many eyes. 

Any pimply, rough, dry scaly skin disease 
vanishes on use of Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure. 
Unrivaled. 

— If, in instructing a child, you are vexed 
with it for a want of adroitness, try, if you 
have never tried before, to write wi our left 
hand, and then remember that a d is all 
left hand. 

THE sure effects of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla are 
thorough and permanent. If there is a lurking 
taint of Serofula about you, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
will dislodge it and expel it from your system. 


— Yes, bless the man who first invented sleep; 
But hang the man, with curses loud and deep, 
Who first invented and went round advising 
That artificial cut-off,—early rising. 

—John G. Saze. 


—A deer child,—A fawn. 
— Plucky job,—dressing fowls. 


W National Subscription Agence“ 
H 0 Oldest of the in the U. S. 

Order PERIODIOALS American 

and Foreign, at CLuB RATES. Send 

TO stamp for complete Catalogae Teach- 


ers supplied with Books, and Station 
ery of ¢ every kind at wholesale rates, 
SAV E A full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price lisé on 


application. School Supplies, all Kinds. 
MO NEY, | hires B. NOYES Co., 
13% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


C. W. BARDEEN, 


Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Periedicals. The School Bul- 
letin and N. V. State Educa- 
— 16 11 
on 

Per year, $1. 
Practical 
1 pp., 


Recke. Dime estion Books, Th 

mts’ Questions, DeGraff’s — Room Guide, 

Bong Budget, and School Room Chorus; Beebe’s First 

Steps e Bardeen’s Common School Law, 

— 4 Teaching, Ko., 

ool Sup and Slate- Pencil Black- 
board Slating, Chonan’ Globes, Dissected Maps, &. 

Everything used in Schools, Stamp for Catalogues. 


Just Out, 


For Every Art Teacher and Student. 
B. F. NUTTING’S NEW BOOK 
ON 


TREE DRAWING. 
RUDIMENTARY EXERCISE CARDS 


IN BLOCKING OUT. 
Published by 
FROST & ADAMS, 
IMPORTERS of ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
37 Cernhill, Beston. 
Send for Catalogue and Descriptive Circular. 
382 tf eo 


AUTOCRAPH ALBUM 
SELECTIONS. 
Authors $04, Subjects 221, Quotations 1880. 
Edited by A. C. MORROW. 


12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.00 (post-paid). 
N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 


LATEST 


For Office or School-room. 


Heliotype Portrait 
HON. HENRY BARNARD, LL.D. 


(Size 16 x20 inches,) 
PRICE BY MAIL, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


Fine Crayon Lithograph Portrait 
(Size 20x22 inches,) 


FROEHBEL, 
The Great Kindergartner. 
PRICE BY MAIL, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


Address NEW-ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
411 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


— 


AVALANCHE, 


Overwhelming opposition and delighting all lovers of good books. What IS the world coming to? 


poor man is now on an equality with the richest so far as books are concerned,“ —is a fair sample of 


The 


WANTED. 
A highly recommended teacher wishes a position as 
instructor in the FRENCH and GERMAN languages 
Has spent several years in Europe, and applies the 
NATURAL (Heness-Sauveur) Method. 

Address, for references, Madame MEHLBAOGB, Princ. 
Sauveur School of Languages, 18 Pemberton Square, 
Boston, Mass. 423 6 


GLOBES, NUMERICAL FRAMES, 
OBJECT - FORMS and SOLIDS. 
Best Goods at Lowest Rates, 
Send for List to 
CHAS. W. HOLBROOG, 
Looxs, Or. 


Agents Manted. 


IN THE SALE OF 


THE BEST History of the United States, 

THE BEST Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge, 
THE BEST Pictorial Family Bible, 

and make from $235 te $75 weekly, write to 


393 tf PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, N.. 


WE WANT 10 nr BOOK AGENTS 
For Gen. DODGE'S & Gen. SHERMAN’S Bran New Boox 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS. 


Introduction by en. 8 . Superb Illustrations. This 
great work was abscribed for by res t Arthur, Gen. — 
N hundreds „ eminent men, and is indorsed as the 
aluable and’) irilling book ever written. It Sells like wildfire, 
and is the granaest chance to coin money ever offered to Agente. 


Send for Circt:!ars. Extra Terms Plate, etc., 
40 A. D. WV \RTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


ATTENTION! Teachers and Students! ! 


Secure an agency for the 


American Universal Cyelopaedia. 


15 vols., 13,000 pp., $25. Best and Cheapest, 


Liberal terms. Address for particulars 
8. W. GREEN’S SON, 
418 h 696 Broadway, New YORK. 


WANTED, 


100 TEACHERS to sell our publications during 
vacation, and if successful to continue at a much larger 
salary than teaching will pay. One lady writes: “I 
have made more every six months than I ever made in 
a year in teaching, and have fully regained my health 
(lost in teaching) in two years.“ 


One who has lately commenced made $165 the first 


ten days. Address 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co., 
423 b 822 Broadway, New York. 


VACATION : 


8 is coming, during which Teachers 2 
„ and Students can earn large sums of @ 
2 money by obtaining subscribers for 2 
2 the Cottage Hearth, a beautifully il- 2 
e lustrated magazine. One student has o 
© made $800 since last October. Our. 
2 FIT FURNISHED FREE, sample copy 2 
eo sent free. Address 8 


2 F P. SHUMWAY, Manager, 2 
: 423d 11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. o 
o 


WE WANT ACENTS 


FOR THE 


TEACHERS’ and DENTS’ LIBRARY 
ND 


TALKS ON TEACHING, 
By Col. PARKER, 


thousands of quotations which might be made from the letters of customers, and from newspapers not tn city town 
influenced by the lash of millionaire publishers. 


Firry Tons er Cxorce Books, a large portion of them the best editions published in this country 


now ready, and your own selections from them will be sent to any part of the continent for examina- 
tion, if you will give reasonable guarantee that the books will be paid for after receipt, or returned, — 


return transportation at my expense. 


Sexclal. Barcatns are offering this month. New publications are added to the list every week. 
My books are NOT sold by dealers, — prices too low for 


Prices are lower than ever before known. 


them. Among the authors and works are those of 


tf 25 Arch Street, 
ADIES \A/HITE 
The ONLY Book © ¥ ofthekina # Fever pubd 


present time, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies of the + 


White House, with views of many of the Homes of the Pres- 
dents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
Wanted—Send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & CO. A5. 


TREASURY 


30,000 SOLD 
ore 


— gelow, 

Dickens, Froissart, Proctor, Geike, I Tan Agents Wan 
Irving, G : Huxley. Kitto. Pain,, OF ON G 300 best-loved of song, 
Walter Scott, — Tyndall, Conybeare & Howson, Goldsmith, — XL ows 2 — 
Thacker Carlyle Rawlinson, Taine, Tennyson, here, siegantly bound, only Highly ‘praised 
Ge n * ir Bronté Chambers, Library of by such eminent critics as Nilsson, Whitney, Gil- 
Creasy Mulock, Upiversal Halls very “Beery snd sing 
Gi boa,” Schiller, 9828 „ For UBBARD BROS., 10 Federal 

Spencer, urns, — 

1 ‘ ree cents. Please ANTED—Nos. of The Primary Teacher 

Descriptive Circulars sent free on request, or my 68-page Illustrated Catalogue, for thre W for ON ENGLAND PUB CO., 

sl4 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


mention this paper, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 18 Vesey St., New York. 


SPENCERIAN 


TEEL 
PENS. 


Ku 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mall, on receipt of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, New- York. 


The School Room. 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. 

Recreations in Ancient Fields. - - . - 
Peck's Compendium of Fun. - - - - 

an 0 aan e - - — — — 
Hot Plowshares. - — ° ° 
— of John A. Dix. 2 vols. * * — — 
Compazative Zology. Revisededition. - 


The Ladies Lindores. 16mo, cloth. — - — 
Honest Davie. Franklin 8g. Lib, No. 316. - 


Riverside Lit. Series, No. 7. — 


True Stories, etc. 
— Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. Handy Vol. ed. 
oems - - - — 
Siuners and Saints. — - — - 
An Inlaud Yorase. - - - - 
Old Italian School of Ainging. - - 
Statton life in New Zealand — - - - 
Zend Avesta,—Sacred B wks of the Fast. - - 


Cyclopaedis of Bible Liiastrations. - 


The Great Index of Biographical Reference. 1036 pp.» bye. 


Data of Ethics. 


Dynamic Sociology. vols. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Lawrence OC W Bardeen. Syracuse, NY $1 
Peck Belford, Clarke & Co, Chicago 2 75 
Haeckel 8 E Cassino & Co, Boston 2 50 
Tour Fords, Howard & Hu'bert, NY 1 50 
Froude Funk & Wagnalis.NY We to 1 00 

Lillie at 1 00 
Woolson 00 “ “ 1 00 
Oliphant “ “ “ 1 00 
20 
Browning Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 (0 
Hawthorne 15 
Holmes “ “ 2 125 
Very “ 46 “ 1 50 
Robinson Roberts Bros, Boston 1 50 
Kofler 8 Werner, Al 
Baker Macmillan & Co,NY 1 35 
wton 25 
Ne R Worthington, Nx 8 
bert 50 
ae Spencer D Appleton & Co NY 5 


PUBLISAER’S NOTES. 


H. M. CARL, ESd., so long connected witb 
the house of A. S. Barnes & Co., as their New 
England agent, and so well and popularly 
known to the school-book trade of the East, has 
now become the general agent for New England 
of the publishing firm of Van Antwerp, Bragg & 
Co., of Cincinnati, O. Mr. Cable adds to large 
abilities and genial manners a very large expe- 
rience as a general manager of school-book in- 
terests, and the enterprising house which he 
now represents have been fortunate to secure 
Mr. Cable’s services. We bespeak for him and 
his house the increasing success which their 
efforts and merits readily command. Mr. Cable 


entered upon his new field of labor June 1, a1 
No. 8 Hawiey Street, next door to that of TAI 
JOUBNAL. 


STINGING, irritation, inflammation, and 
Uriuary Cowplaiots cured by * Buchu-Paiba.” $1. 

BrookLyy A&D Mayor Beatty ; 
or, Great Public Enterprises and Self-made 
men.—On the 3d of January, 1870, the work oi 
preparing for the foundation of the towers of 
the now famous Brooklyn Bridge was begun. 
On April 1, 1870, Daniel F. Beatty left hie 
father’s home in Hunterdon County, New Jer- 
sey, penniless. To-day he owns the largest 
Reed Organ works in existence, and is doing a 
business of several millions of dollars annually. 
Credit is due to those who managed the great 


bridge; same may be said in reference to Mayo: 
Beaity, of Washington, New Jersey, who now 
is shipping an organ every ten minutes, 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


There is nothing saved by getting your black- 
boards blacked over every year by some cheap 
stuff called slating. Better by far have them 
done by J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle Street, Bos- 
ton, and they will last you for years, and you 
will have good blackboards all the time. 


Drxon Paize Deawines.—Last season the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, 
to encourage art in the American schools and 
stimulate the pupils’ interest, made an offer of 
cash prizes for pencil drawings made exclu- 
sively with Dixon’s American Graphite Pencils. 
The interest taken and the success that came 
from it induced the company to renew its offers 
this season, with an increased number of prizes. 
The time set for the competition ended June 1, 
and the company finds that it has received 
about 50 per cent. more drawings than it did 
last year, some being choice works of ari 
Well known judges will decide on the merits 
of the drawings sometime during the present 
month The names of the successful competi- 
—— will then be given, and the prizes dis- 


SKINNY MEN. “ Wells’ Health Renewer” restores 
beaits and vigor, cares Dyspepsia, Lmpotence. 81. 


ALL readers of TAI JouRNAL in New Eng- 
land must have noticed the railroad announce- 
ments for the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association, and National Council of 
Education, at Saratoga, N. T., to begin July 56, 
and continuing until July 11. The round-trip 
via Fitebburg Railroad and Hoosac Tunnel 
Line from Boston is at the unprecedentedly low 
price of $650. Tickets good going only from 
July 3 to July 9, and to return only from July 
8 to July 13, inclusive. The same low rates are 
given also by the Boston & Albany Railroad, 
via Albany. It is unnecessary for us to call 
the attention of our readers in New England 
to the picturesque scenery these routes afford 
We already in fancy paint the pleasures of such 
& vacation-trip, which will afford us rest and 


recreation. Our imagination, in wild unrest, 
‘eads us over hill and dale, across the babbling 
brook and rushing river, into forest and fell, 
through gorge and glen, by mountain and 
meadow, to lovely lakes and picturesque places, 
and, at the end of the trip, Saratoga,—the Na 
tion’s most popular summer resort. Tickets 
will be sold at 250 Washington Street, Boston, 
and at the depots of the Fitchbarg Railroad 
and Hoosac Tunnel Line, and at 232 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, and at Boston & Albany 
depots. 

WELLS®’ “‘ ROUGH ON CORNS.” 15cts. Ask for it. 
Complete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions. 

TEACHERS and others interested will please 
notice the card of A. Lovell & Co., in Tox 
JOURNAL of this week, They have removed 
wo 16 Astor Place, New-York City, into much 


to see their friends. 


IMPORTANT. — When you visit or leave New 
Vork City, save baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel 
»pposite Grand Central Depot 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of a million dollars 
reduced to $100 and upwards per day. Eu. 
ropean plan. Elevator, Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live bette: 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. 

ANOTHER new Singing Book for grammar 
and high schools has appeared, in the series 
announced by S. R. Winchell & Co., Chicago. 
It contains 32 pages of music in four parts, 
with a good supply of songs for devotional ex- 
ercises. The price of these books is so very 
‘ow (only ten cents) that they easily find a 
place in the schools. Teachers will not miss 
it to order one or more of each of the books 
published by this house. They are all of the 
real pedagogical sort, and right in a line with 
the principles of the new education. 


To Laprxs.—If you wish to render your skin 
white and soft, use Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 

— Toothache Drops cure in one min- 
u 

Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonic is indorsed 
by physicians. Ask for Colden’s; no other. 
Of druggists. 


* REPU French r, published 
weekly by Prof. N. Cv R, is dev to LITERA- 
TURE, POLITICS, EDUCATION, and News. One Dol- 


lar will from May 1 to Dec. 31. 
423 adress Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four year’s course for women. Special courses in 
French, German, and Greek. Observatory, laboratories, 
and art-gallery. Li of 11,000 vols. Board and tuition 
$175a year. Address WABD, Prin., So. Hadley, 
Mass. 423 k 


THE NEW DEPARTURE 


Makes — — and Self instruction Learn 
to write, spell punctuate; also English Grammar 
at the same time by a new and natural system. More 
learned in a day than in a month by the old method 
Sent oy mall on receipt of 61.00. Agents wanted. 
L terms. Selle at sight. E. R. TON & CO, 
25 Bown Gr., New Yor«. aid 


INSTITUTE 


Instructor and Lecturer, 
GEO. P. BEARD, A.M. 


For Circulars and Correspondence address, 
Till July, 1883, CALIFORNIA, PENN. ; 
419 After July ist, RANDOLPH, Vr. 


improved quarters, where they will be pleased | Passe 


— 


4 Park Street, 


Vol. XVII.— No. 24. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 


No. 6. HOLMESS GRANDMOTHER'S 
STORY and Other Poems. With Biographical 


Sketch and Notes. 


No. 7. HAWTHORNE’S TRUE STORIES 
FROM NEW-ENGLAND HISTORY, 1620-1692. 


No.8 HAWTHORNE'S TRUE STORIES 
FROM NiW-ENGLAND HISTORY, 1692-1760. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


No. 9. HAWTHORNE’S TRUESTORIES 
FROM NEW-ENGLAND HISTORY, 1760-1803. 


No. 10. HAWTHORNE’S BIOGRAPHIC- 
AL STORIES: Benjamin West, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Samuel Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin 
Franklin, Queen Christina. : 


Bach, with Questions, paper covers, 15 cents each, 


CLASSICAL STU 
Latin and Greek at Sight. 


Classics. Specimen e and (atalogue free. 
416 CHARLES DE BIL VER & SONS, 


DY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


les of our Emter- 
Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, sbould secure cop 

— 4 Series of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by 
word, in English. The Entertinears bave been used for thirty years, and now 


their translation, word for 
include all the Standard 


Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


School 
Supplies. 


LIBBARY SPECIALTIES. 


C. W. CLARK, 


(Successor to N. E. School Furnishing Co.) 


SCHOOL FURNITURE aud | 


School 
Stationery. 


Book fases. Teachers invited to call. 
27 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


terms to physicians, the clergy, and teachers. Boarders 


THE DANSVILLE SANATORIUM, 


Long known as “ Our Home on the Hillside.” 


Unequaled in its therapeutic appliances for the restoration of the sick and recuperation of 

ted. Under management and personal care of a corps 

po — several of whom — had ontenaed European opportunities for study and practice. 

comprehends wiee regulation of daily life, cheerful and helpful, social and religious nfluences. Employ 

ment of the most improved forms of baths,—notably the 
together with massage, Swedish movements, light gymoastics, electricity, inunction, etc., as indicated. 

Location unsurpassed for health and beauty, air free from malarial and other taint I water soft and pure; 
drainage perfect. Table generous, wholesome, attractive. Services of trained atten 
demands of fashion and society. Upportunities for out door life and quiet, recreation and amusement, 

t new building, absolutely fire-proof and noise proof, complete in sanitary appointments and 
— — open ie) uly, affording a home for the sick without an equal in the world. At present 
accommodations for 150 can be secured in cottages belonging to the ſuslitution. 

On direct line of Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R. between New York and the West. Numerous 
nger trains daily from New York and Buffalo, with palace cars and sieepers. Prices reasonable. Special 


of regularly educated and experienced 
reatment 


oliere, Thermo-Electric, Turkish, and 


ants. Freedom from 


received. For circulars address 
THE SANATORIUM, DansvILLE, New 


Perfect Lead - pencil 
Sharpener. 


Ay We desire to call the attention of Teach- 
ers to the late improvements made in the 
manufacture of pencil Sharpeners, 
whereby the over sharpening of the pen- 
cil, and the breaking of the lead is pre- 
vented. The sharpener as now made is 
a most perfect and satisfactory article. 
and should be on the desk of every 
teacher and scholar. Will send sample 
for ten cents; or one dozen, post-paid, 
for seventy jive cents. Agents Wanted. 
Address GEO. FROST & CO., 
420tf 287 Devonshire dt., Boston, Mass. 


CARD. 

Solicited by many friends of the “ Natural Method 
of Teaching Modern Languages,” TH. HENESS, A.M., 
originator of this method, bus consented to lecture on 
the Science and Art of School Catechetics, the Skill, 
in which enhances success and changes the hard labors 
of the teacher into pleasures. These lectures will be 

ven in connection with the usual daily instruction in 

erman, at BETHLEHEM, N. H., from July 2 to Aug. 
11, 1883. Forcirculars apply to TH. HENESS, 
42¹ f 142 Crown St., New Haven, Conn. 


Summer Elocution 


CLASS AT 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


Address for particulars, 
WALTER K. FOBES, 
4226 147 Tremont St., Boston. 


DARTMOUTH 
Summer School of Science. 


PRACTICAL COURSES IN 
ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS. 
Five WEEKS, B&GINNING JULY 10. 
Address, for Circular, 
42g PRO. C. F. EMERSON, Hanover, N. H. 


TONIG SOL-FA INSTITUTE, 2d Tear. 


A Tonic Sol fa Institute of three weeks will be held 
at SPRINGFIELD, MAS8S., beginning July 9. The 
course of instruction embraces eiementary and ad. 
vanced work, and includes ear and voice training, sight- 
reading, harmony, kindergarten music, and method of 
teaching Pupils prepa in each grade for the various 
certificates of the Tonic Sol fa College of London. 

The special purpose of this Institute is to prepare 
teachers for the rapidly increasing demand for Tonic 
Sol-fa instruction in all parts of the country. 
Instructors: DANIEL KATOHELLOR, THEO. F. SEW- 
ARD, THOS. CHARMBURY. Terms for full course $10. 
For circulars, THOMAS CHARMBURY, 

419 tf West Springfield, Mass. 


ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY. 


Summer School of French and German, beginnin 
Instruction entirely in the language 
by Mies M. Vitzthum 5. Eckstidt ora 
Holyoke Seminary, 80. Hadley, Mass., and by Malle. 
Valérie Dietz. 1 of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, now 
at Mrs. Piatt’s School, Utica, N. J. For 
apply to Miss Vitzthum. 4181 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYNVANIA, 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
4, 1883, in the new college Clinical Instruc- 
tion is 4 in the Woman's Hospital, Feunsylvania, 
Wilts, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedie Hospitals. Sprin 

Course of Lectures. Practical Demonstrations. — 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expeuse of material 
one 7 —.— to all matriculates of the year Por far- 

er 


lormation address RACHEL L. BODLE 
Dean, No, College Ave., and Zlst St., — 


S. S. HAMILL’S 


Summer School of Elocution 
Will Open June 15, 1883, for a Term of Ten Weeks. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 


particulars | while they are not School 
to Teachers as Aids in their work. A new and com- 
— list of their works and a back number of the 


Teacher who will send address on 


HUGHES’ 


New Wall Maps. 


Prepared expressly for School use under 
the personal supervision of WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F R. G. S. (late Professor of 
Geography in King's College, London), 
whose name is of itself a passport to the 
accuracy and merit of any work on Ge- 
ography. The NAMES are introduced 
with great judgment, and free from the 
common fault of overcrowding. The 
physical features are boldly and distinct- 
ly delineated, and the political bounda- 
ties are carefully colored. They are 
adapted to any series of geographies, no 
keys being required. 


Monute on Strong Cloth, with Rollers, Colored and 
Varnished, Size Uniformly 54 x 68 inches. 


WORLD ON MERCATOR’S PROJECTION. 
WORLD IN HEMISPHERE. 
NORTH AMERICA. ENGLAND and WALES. 


SouTH AMERICA. SCOTLAND. 
EuROPE. IRELAND. 

ASIA. BraTisH ISLES. 
AFRICA. AUSTRALIA and 
PALESTINE. NEw ZEALAND. 


THE Unitep States, drawn from latest 
Government Surveys, nearly ready. 


1 Any Map sold separately. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Wholesale Educational Booksellers, Importers, and 
General School Furnishers, 


15 Bromficld Street, Boston. 
(mt) 410 tf 


TEACHERS’ AIDS. 


FOWLER & WELLS publish many works which, 
ks, are of special interest 


HRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL will oe to every 
card. 
Address FOWLER & WELLS, Publishers, 
417 h 763 Broadway, New York 


ARGE designs, pretty REWABD 
L Aids, School — 


teachers; 160. (stamps). Pa@nix Pus. Co., Warren, 


517 West Madison Street, 


4 WEEK. dias day at home easily made. Costly 


us 372 tree. Address TRUE Oo., Augr ta,Me, 


ws 
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7 THE 


NEW ENGLAND 


Bureau of Education 


Owing to the frequent solicitations of members and 
others to secure for them positions as amanuenses, 
pook-keepers, copyists, shorthand writers, type writers, 
and confidential clerks, during their school vacations, 
and as a permanent — 1 and on the other 
band, to the frequent ca ls for persons educated for 
such services, we have decided to extend the usefulness 
of the Bureau to this class of patrons, and shall proceed 
immediately to circularize the cities where such services 
are required. Now is the time to register for access to 
this department and for the autumn schools. 


Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
434 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
FOR SALE, 


A fine school-property in California. The school has 
been under the same successful management for the 
past ten years. It will support well four energetic 
teachers. The grounds include one-half acre, well laid 
out and shaded, and a good two-story school building 
containing 16 rooms, rer furnished. This 
property, with good will of the school, is offered for 


0 ms easy. Address 
M er N. E. reau uc 
10 Hawley Street, Boston. 


424 tf 


“LADY PRINCIPAL WANTED, 


In a New-England salary $800 to $1000, ac - 
cording to qualification ; thorough education and suc- 
cessful experience required ; special studies,—French, 
History, — — preferred, 
essen . at on 
Manager V. E. eau 0, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


422 tf 


ing, Syphillis, 

sia, Nervousness, 

Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, Ala. 


RITA py FOR 
* Epilepsy, 
Spasms, Convul- 
sions, Falling 
RV IN Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, Alcohol- 
Scrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugly Blood 
Rheumatism, 
Kidney Troubles and Ji rities. 81.50 
Sample Testimonials. 
feel it my sae recommend it.“ 
Dr. D. F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 


Diseases, Dyspep- 

Nervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
“Samaritan Nervine is doing wonders.” 


“It cured where physicians failed.’ 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
aa Correspondence freely answered. 


— — 7 
THE DR. 3. A. RICHMOND MED. Cb, Fr. JOSEPH, 10. 
At Druggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent, N. L. 


REMEMBER THIS. 


If you are sick, Hop Bitters will surely aid Nature in 
making you well when all else fails. 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suffering from 
any other of the numerous diseases of the stomach or 
bowels, it is your own fault it you remain ill, for Hop 
Bitters are a sovereign remedy in all such complaints. 

If you are wasting away with any form of Kidney 
disease, stop tempting Death this moment, and turn 
for acure to Hop Bitters. 

If you are sick with that terrible sickness, Nervous- 
ness, you will find a“ Balm in Gilead” in the use of 
Hop Bitters, 

If you are a 


frequenter or a resident of a miasmic 
district, barricade your system 3 the scourge of 
all countries, — malarial, epidemic, bilious, and inter- 
mittent fevers,—by the use of Hop Bitters. 

If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad breath, 

ains and aches, and feel miserable generally, Hop 

itters will give you fair skin, rich blood, and sweetest 
breath, health, and comfort. 

In short, they cure all Diseases of the Stomach, 
Bowels, Blood, Liver, Nerves, Kidneys, Bright's Dis 
ease, $500 will be paid for a case they will not cure or 


hel 

That poor, bedridden, invalid wife, sister, mother, 
or daughter, can be made the picture of health, by a 
few bottles of Hop Bitters, costing but a trifle. ill 
you let them suffer ? 


HEART TROUBLES: 
IN THREE HAVE TEM 


And think the Kidneys orLiverare at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement 
Ventricles. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of the 
rt case. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator meets the di d. 
WATER in the heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. . raves’ Heart Reguiator,—it acte promptly. 
SOFTENING of the Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, Dr. Graves’ Regulator is a eure remedy. 
ANGINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of the 
Heart. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows immediate results, 
A Stantime Fact! Heart troubles in the aggre- 
gate are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is a specific. Prion 
$1. per bottle, six bottles for 66. by express. Send 
stamp for eminent physicians’ treatise on these diseases. 


In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness, 
Dr. Grave? Heart Regulator has no equal. 


F. E. Inearzs, Sole 2 in America, Concord, N. H. 
Sold by all Leading Druggists.-42 (2) 


HE: ART Dili S: EA. S. E. 


$66 


GEMS OF THE ORIENT. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


— Many elephants cannot wade the river; the 
mosquito says itis only knee-deep. —Bengali,— 


— A small-minded man looks at the 8 
through a reed.—Japanese,— Long. * 

— How can the man who loves ease obtain 
knowledge? The seeker of knowledge can 
have no ease. Either let the lover of ease give 
up knowledge. or the lover of knowledge relin- 
quish ease.— Hindu (Mahabharata), Muir. 

—Only the scholar knows the consuming labor 
that learning requires; she that has never borne 
knows not the pangs in childbirth. — Hindu 
(Kuvalejananda). 

— The teacher’s art attains a still higher per- 
fection when imparted to the good scholar; Hike 
en Re in the cloud, which the mussel- 
shell of the ocean transmutes to brilliant pearl. 
Hindu ( Vikramorvasi). 

— The positions of the scholar and the ruler 
— the ruler is honored 

n his own realm, the scholar everywhere.— 
Hindu (Chanakya). 

— Him, whose mind has gone to decay, en- 
gage and entertain with the past; the simple- 
ton (fool) with the future; but the wise man 
with the present.— Hindu (Mahabharata). 

— He that has no native wit of his own, but 
has simply studied much, knows the meaning 
of his books no more than the ladle the taste 
of the broth.— Hindu (Mahabharata). 


— Whatever he devoid of understanding may 
read, his virtue continues only so long as he is 
reading. Even as a frog is dignified only so 
long as it is seated on a lotus leaf.—H 
(Vemana). 

— He is a bookcase, not a scholar.—Hindu 
(Talmud). 

— A wise man should think upon knowledge 
as if he were undecaying and immortal. He 
should practise duty as if he were seized by the 
hair of his head by death.— Hindu ( Hitopadesa). 


— Two things indicate an obscure under- 
standing: to be silent when we ought to con- 
verse, and to speak when we should be silent. 
Persian (Sandi). 


— The porter to a fool can always say, There 
is no one at home.— Persian,—Conway. 


— When knowing nothing, like an elephant 
in heat, I was blind with my conceit, my spirit 
was vain, for I supposed I knew everything; 
but, when gradually I learned a little from the 
wise, then my conceit retired from me, like a 
fever, for now I knew that I was a fool.— 
(Hindu Bhartrihari). 

— Knowledge, while it usually removes con- 
ceit and other vices, produces them in the fool; 
as the light of day which, in all ordinary cases, 
wakes the power of vision, makes the owl 
blind. Hindu (Punchatantra). 

— He that walks daily over his estates finds 
a little coin each time.—Hebrew (Talmud). 


— By ere but a single verse, or a 
balf-verse, or a syllable, even, by charities, by 
studies and labor, make the day fruitful.— 
Hindu ( Vriddha Chanakya). 

—A defect will more quickly take the eye 
than a merit. The spots on the moon usual! 
arrest our attention more than his clear b 
liance.— Hindu (Drishtanta Sataka). 

— Flies spy out the wounds, bees the flow- 
ers; good men the merits, common men the 
faults. — Hindu (Chanakya) 

— The base fellow sees in any one, whatever 
the excellencies, only the defects and faults. 
A swine notices only the mud and mire in the 
pond that bears the lotus. Hindu (Kavitamr- 
takupa). 

— As a swarm of flies searches for the 
wounded place on a beautiful body, so an un- 
friendly eye looks to find the defects in a beau- 
tiful poem.—Hindu ( Pojasangraha). 

— Whoever is sensible of his own faults carps 
not at another’s failing.— Persian (Saadi). 

— The favor of the ruler may confer fortune, 
but it does not bestow nobility of birth. The 
blackness of the poison Kalakuta does not 
blanch through coming in contact with Siva. 
Hindu ( Hitopadesa). 

— If the thistle has no leaves, is that the 
fault of the spring? And if the owl hss no 
vision by day, is the sun to be blamed? Or 
the clouds, if no drop falls into the cuckoo’s 
beak? Who can wash away that which fate 
has already inscribed upon our forehead ?— 
Hindu ( Bhartrihari). 

— A bad man is like an earthen vessel,—easy 
to break, and hard to mend. A good man is 
like a golden vessel, hard to break, and easy to 
mend.— Hindu ( Hitopadesa). 

— The worthy guest, ill-received and unhon- 
ored with hospitality, on departing will leave 
behind his own ill-deeds to you, and carry away 
from you all your good.— Hindu (Mahabharata). 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 
of Home Study.” Price, $3.00, Also, 

50 SPECIES OF SHELLS PRICE, $2.50, 


W. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HisToRY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


Send fer The Journal Premium List, 83. 


Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Bulldings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics 
Sciences, and Modern Languages. 
Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Five Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 

The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 


Law: 


Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President, 
12 ss Wellesley, Mass. 


DACW.BENSON'S 
CELERY & CHAMOMILE P/LLS. 


ARE PREPARED EXPRESELY TO CURE 
(AND With CURE HEADACHE or au xinns 


EURALGIA. NERVOUSNESS 
DYSPEPSIA 


FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 


They contain no opium, quinine, or other harmfal 
are high!y recommended. 

“ 7 years I had sieb. headache. Your pills cured 
me. J. R. Buckler, Leesborg, Va. 


Biliousness and Bilious Patients. 


Pertaining to Bile, Bilious Symptems, Bil- 
ious Temperaments. THE REMEDY. 


The Bilious is a disorder of the human sys- 


this: ‘‘ Pertaining to the bile; disordered in 
respect to the bile; as, a bilious patient;—de- 
pendent on an excess of bile; as, bilious tem- 
perament; bilious symptoms. 

The word bile, when employed in the sense 
in which it is to be understood in this article, 
signifies, according to the dictionaries, ‘‘ a yel- 
low, greenish, bitter, viscid, nauseous fluid se- 
creted by the liver.“ Any derangement of 
the bile at once manifests itself in great bodily 
discomfort, in loss of appetite, and in despond- 


ency,’’ recently remarked an author of a valu- 
able treatise upon this subject. 

The same author further adds: Some of 
the following symptoms are usually prominent: 
Pain in the right side, which is very sensitive 
to pressure. The pain will sometimes appear 
to be located under the shoulder-blade. There 
is also irregular appetite, flatulence, à sense of 
fullness in the region of the stomach, and, 
sooner or later, the skin and whites of the 
eyes become yellow, the stools clay-colored, 
and the urine yellow, depositing a copious sed- 
iment.“ The balance of the too-familiar train 
of ills needs no further mention here. The 
bilious is, as will be seen, an affliction of great 
magnitude, and of varied forms of direct and 
indirect appearance. The disease is no re- 
specter of persons or localities. Its deadly and 
implacable enemy is found in 


KIpNEY-WokRT. 


It acts on the liver and kidneys at the same 
time, and, by its mild but efficient cathartic 
effects, moves the bowels freely. The morbid 
poisons that have been the cause of all this dis- 
ease and suffering will be thrown off; new life 
will be infused into every organ, and nature, 
thus aided, will soon restore the patient to 
health. 

Physicians of repute and standing, — men 
who are honored for their probity, and re- 
spected and honored for their scientific attain- 
ments, are using Kidney- Wort in their practice 
regularly, No stronger evidence of the worth 
of the remedy would seem to be necessary. 
Such indorsements are few and far between. 
We had almost said that they were without 
precedent in the history of a proprietary rem- 
edy. Be that as it may, however, the fact re- 
mains established that Kidney- Wort is a match- 
less remedy, and one that needs only to be 
tested to demonstrate its rare merit as a healer 
of most of the common maladies of the human 


family. 
Dr. Parr C. BALLOU 


lives in Monkton, Vt. Under date of April 
20, 1882, the doctor wrote to the proprietors 
of Kidney-Wort, and said, among other things: 
„Nearly a year ago I wrote you about the suc- 
cess I had had in the use of Kidney-Wort in 
my practice. The past year I have used it 
more than ever, and with the best results. It 
cured Mr. Ethan Lawrence, of this town, of a 
terrible case of bloated kidney disorder. 

have also treated many other diseases success- 
fully with it, Constipation, in all its forms, 
yields to it, and in rheumatic affections I have 
known it to give almost immediate relief. In 
female disorders it is equally successful. Take 
it all in all, it is the most wonderful medicine 
I have ever used. Dr. Ballou does not stand 
alone in his experience with this remedy. R. 
K. Clark, M.D., of South Hero, Vt, says: 
% Kidney-W ort does all that is claimed for it.’’ 
Whilst Dr. C. M. Summerlin, of Sun Hill, 
Washington County, Georgia, says, ir a nut- 
shell: ** Kidney-Wort cured my wife when my 


own and other physicians’ prescriptions only 
palliated her troubles, 


tem. A technical definition of the term ls 


A New Evangelical Monthly. 


READY MAY s. 


Cond a corps of Eminent Clergymen; J. SAN- 
DERSON B. P., Managing Pditor. 


Devoted to sermons, lectures, Biblical comments, 
questions of the day, prayer-meeting talks, Sunday- 
school cause, mission work, etc. An to pastors, help- 
ful to church workers, and invaluable to families, 


SPECIAL, CONTRIBUTORS: 

Jobn Hall, D.D., J. H. Vincent, D. D., 

William Taylor, D, D. Bishop 8. 

Thomas Armitage, DD., R. D. Hiteb cock, D. D., 

O. H. Tiffany, D. D, J. M. Buckley, D. D., 

J. L. Withrow, D. D., O. 8. Robinson, D. D., 

H. O. Potter. D. D., William Ormiston, D. D., 

T. De Witt Talmage, D. D., C. F. Deems, D. D., & others, 
Sixty-four pages. Illustrated with portrait of Dr. 

John and a view of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 

Church. Price per copy, 25cts. Yearly, $2.50, Send 

for special club rates and premiums. 


An mt Wanted in every co tion. 
Ase E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
422 h 757 Broadway, New York. 


ACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, ER. 
Books, Books 1s Foreign Languages (Oriental, etc. ete), 
sin n „eto. 
Odd and Out-of-the Way Books Books that have toot 
searched for without success, Pamphlets, Reports, 
Medical Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 


Second-Hand School Books. Send for a Catalogue. 
Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
A. 8. CLARK, 


878 34 Park Bow, New York. 


DIRECTOR. 


Leading Coll , Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Co) and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the strar. 


=. COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


MORY COLLEGE, 
FORD, GEORGIA. 


was organized in 1837. It is located 
on feet above the sea) free from malaria; 
it is 40 miles east of Atlanta. Its Faculty is full,—eleven 
men actively engaged ; its curriculum broad and lib- 
eral. The expenses are small. For full information 
write for 2 to the President, Atrious G. 
HAvGOOD, D. D., ord, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six courses of 
Study. For ladies and I Expenses, $123— 
$192. New Buildings. £O. F. MAGOON, Prest. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Lang Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 344 az 


LOCUTIONIST AND READER. K. 
Foss, author of Zlocution Simplified 147 Tremont 


cor of West St.. Boston. 408 y 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance „June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLY TECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
2 Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


‘NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A. M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


124 SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 
Address CRHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 ux 


APLE INST., Pittsfield, 2 Beautiful 
on an Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. . O. V. SrRAR, Principal. 


72 — LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronised by half the States in the Union, 
E. H. BaRLow, A. M., pal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
¢ For © or information, address, at New 
„I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ss 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. or circular and farther particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), n 
381 Orro Fuons, Acting Principal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 
t. 6, 1883, 
pal. 


DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVID L 


NOR, R. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
ranged Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. O. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, 5, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boyp=x, A.M. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SLI, Mass. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph. D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Worm, Mass. 
8 For Both Bezes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 133 
PREPARATORY. 
‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. branches. lish and Scientifie 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
College. Rev. ¥. 
East Greenwich, R. I. 82 a 
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JOURNAL OF 


FURTHER TESTIMONY 
Harkness’ Standard Latin Grammar. 


From Frank I. Mellen, Prin. H School, Webster. 
Mass., April 11, 1883. 

„Please send me twenty-four copies of the STAND- 
ARD LATIN GRAMMAR in exchange for the old Hark- 
ness. . . The more I examine the book the more I 
am gratified that we concluded not to change for 


From FRANCES A. SNYDER, Glen Seminary, WIlllans - 
town, Mas:., April 7; 1883. 
“We think HARKNESS’ STANDARD GRAMMAR a 


New introductions in New England average one a week! Teachers who have carefully examined different 
Grammars almost always give the preference to the Standard.“ 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


424 u New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


great improvement on the earlier editions and prefer 
t to any of the Latin Grammars which we have used.” 


From JOHN W. HUTOHINS, Principal High School, 
Hyannis, Mass., June 5, 1883. 

“The HARKNESS GRAMMAR has been in use for 
many years in the high school of this town, and has 
given excellent satisfaction. Concerning the revised 
edition I can speak only words of highest praise.“ 


GOOD LITERATURE: 


t gives the best articles from the — — periodicals; reviews of the leading new books, with extracts from 
ons and answers on a multitude of topics relating to books and reading. 


them; full literary intelligence, and ques 
“One of the most valuable of our weekly literary 
journals. Its selections made with excellent judgment 
and its criticiams of current literature crisp and satis- 
factory.” - Our Continent. 
“It is very good every week. — The late J. T. Fields. 


Au Eclectic, Literary Weekly. 
Subscription Price, $1.50 a Year. 


It is likely to become one of the most important liter- 
ary journals in the country.“ — Boston Even’g Traveller. 
It contains each week a most admirable condensa- 
tion of what is being done in the entire world of let- 

ters.“ — Southern Churchman. 
8 ted in every town, and the most liberal induce 


Send 10 cts. for three Specimen Coples. 0 
ments offered. 


THE GOOD LITERATURE PUBLISHING co., 18 4 20 Astor Pl., N. 1. 


New-England School Book Agency, 
A. S. BARNES & Co. 


By ‘James H. WoRMAY, — FR. D. 


Elementary and Coll rs. 
German Echo (Conversation) and Copy Books. 

Address HENRY B. CARRINGTON, Gen’! Agent, 
420 32 Bromfield Street, 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & Co., 
Industrial Pubtishcrs, Booksellers, Importers, 
S10 Walnut t., PHILADELPHIA, 

Have recently published 
Tables for Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
with an Introductory Chapter on the Course of 
sis. By HAIR WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
Tira American, from Iith German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50 by 
Our various catalogues, covering every 
of Applied Science, sent free to any one 9 of 
the world who will furnish his address. az 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 
Worcester’s New Spellers, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin q., New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden- Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 

introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 


Copyright sales fer six menths, 32,542 
volumes. 

Thirty-seven volumes now ready, including all the 
Plays except Titus andronicus. Send for circular. 


A. C. STOOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 


School Room Wall Maps 


Send for Circular. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 
416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


KO., &., &. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE 4 Co., 
47 Franklin Street. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 
51 Franklin 8t., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


PARKER & MARVEL’S 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 
In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cts. 
ORLANDO LEACH, New York, Agent. aostt 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 74 Brosaway, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Audcreon’s Elistories and Readers; 

Leighton’s Histery of Rome; 

Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course 

Seed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
— Lessons in EK ish; 

Hutchisen’s Physioclegy and Hy me. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boeton. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, 626 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geogruphies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD’S New History. 

GOODRICH’S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE'S English Literature. | 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. 


Vacation -Work. 


Our Premium-List for 1883 
Is a to Son wish to 
-work during Vacation. 
‘Address, ENGLAND PUB, 00. 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


153 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


O; L. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT,} AND {JAMES P. MACEE, 


805 Broadway, New Vork, 
cond, postage os the follo 
books prescribe for the Course of Reading as 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle for 1882-83: 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. Hi of 
Greece; Vol. I.; Timayensis; 3, 4, and 5; $1.15. 
Chautauqua Text-book No. 5: Greek H ; Vin- 
cent; 10c. First Lessons in Geology; Packard, 50c. 
DECEMBER AND JANUARY, 1883, Pre- 
paratory Greek Course in English; Wilkinson; 61.00. 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH. Recreations in 
Astronomy; Warren; $1.10. Chantanuqua Text-book 
No. 2: Studies of the Stars; Warren; 10ctsa. Chan- 
Tent No. 4: English History; Vincent; 


APRIL. Hampton Tracts: A Haunted House: Arm- 
strong. Cleanliness and Disinfeetion; Harris; 15. 
5 tau T 2 
and Japan; Griffis: 10 


. 


38 Bromf@eld &t., Boston, 


ADDITIONAL FOR STUDENTS’ C 9 

I. Hints for Home Reading; An. 81 
= = é Story of Chautanqua 
an tline Study Man; 

ITE SEAL. 

II. History of Greece; Vol. I completed; Timayensis; 
$1.15; William the Conqueror and Queen Elizabeth: 
Abbott's Series; 80 cts. Outlines of Bible History: 
Hurst; 50 cts. Ghautanqua Library of English History 
and Literature; Vol. I.; paper 50 cta., el. @ cts. Outre 
Mer; by Longfellow; paper 15 cts., cl. 40 cte. Hamlet; 
Rolfe’s Edition; paper 50 cts.,cl. 70 cta. Juli Cesar; 
Rolfe’s Edition; 50 cta., cl. 70 cta. * 
BEQUIBED. FOR THE WHITE (ORYSTAL) SEAL FOR 

82. 

reece ; Vol. I.; ‘Timayensie; $1. 
Series; 80 cts. Outre Mer; Longfellow; paper 15 ots. 
cl. 40 cta. Hamlet; Rolfe’s Edition; paper 50 cta. ei. 
Tc. Julius Caesar; Rolfe’s Edition; paper B., cl. 400. 


Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages. 
JULY & AUGUST, 1883 — EIGHTH SESSION — AMHERST, MASS. 


The Eighth Session of the Coll ill K 
— July 9, and last six weeks. 


of the 
address W. L. 


L. SA 


EDUCATION. 


— 


Vol. XVII.—No. 24. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 


PUBLISHERS, . . . PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


For their Popular and Standard Educational Publl- 
cations aud Works of Reference. 
For Descriptive Circulars,— terms for introduction 


and examination, address, 


MACMILLAN & 00.8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxiey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 


Geikie’s Lessons in Physical — 1.1 
Resceé’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junier Course of Pr.Chemistry, .70 
Jevoen’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, .90 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 10 
Leockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 


Rducational Catalogue sent free on application. 
15422 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, ‘xew 
Publish Valuable Books by W. F. CO R, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 

PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


43 Bleeker St. 


Hart’s German Classics ‘tudents. 

(4 vols. ready) el 00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 70. to $25 
The Hlement ctence Series (30 vols.), 78 
The Adva Sertes (18 vols.), 1.28 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. 0 60 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s for Home and Se 1.2 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 5 vols., each & 
Leffi English Classics for Se 1.50 


ngwell 
Iretand’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poeste fur Haus und 80 „ 1.268 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Asthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 73 


NEW EDITION 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Revised by HENRY KIDDLE, A,. M., 

Late Superintendent of Schools of New York City. 
First Lines of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 280. 
Institutes of English Grammar. Copy for exam., 500. 
Grammar of English Grammars. 1100 pp., royal oct. 

Price in leather binding, $5; half mor., $6.25. 

WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 

421 56 and 58 Lafayette Pl., New York. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeiphia. 


* — — 22 SERIES. 
ontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
* pad — r 
n „Course and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining 4 Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Brooks’s —— and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, | 1 


BANNER OF VICTORY. 


The name is not too presaming, although it belongs 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 


Sunday Scholars like what is bright, inspiring, tri- 
umphant, and they find it here, with the sweetest of 
sweet music, and exceedingly good words. A good 
book also for the prayer or conference meeting. 


(35 cts.) By ABBEY anp MUNGER. 


As the Convention season is at hand, Ditson & Co. 
call renewed attention to their three books, of quite 


© | uncommon beauty, and well qualified to lead the bright 


procession of Sunday School Singers. They are: 
LIGHT AND LIFE. (35 cts.) McIntosh. 
BEACON LIGHT. (30 cts.) Tenney & Hoffman, 
BANNER OF VICTORY. (35 cts.) 


„LIGHT AND LIFE”? hasan extra edition 
Character Notes, for those who use that notation. 


Vecal Echoes. ($1.) By Dr. W. O. Perkins. 

Wellesley College Celiection. ($1). By C. 
H. Morse. Contain the best of uation and other 
songs for FEMALE VOICES, are excellent College 


or Seminary collections, 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C., 
421 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


PORTER & COATES, 


Publish PHILADELPHIA. 

The Normal Readers. 

14 & 16 Buckwalter's Spellers. 
Dunglison's Physiology. 

Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 


Raub’s Arithmetics. 
BBW lenk. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 

— Lenguage Series. 

ry ummere’s Surveying. 
le Thompson's Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. Greeley's Political Economy. 

Dickens’s Child’s History England 


SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray t., New York, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY'’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
IN ALGEBRA, 


For admission to 


2 Tale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges 


Harvard and Brown Universities, 


— AND — 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
For 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 


75 | sent by mail on receipt of price, 12 ets. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
408 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY, based upon the system 
of Mineralogy by Prof. J. D. Dana. mbracing an 
extended Treatise of Chrystallography and Physical 
Mineralogy. By Edw. 8. Dana, Curator of Mineral- 
ogy, Yale College, with the codperation of James D. 
Dana. Illustrated 1 — of 800 wood cuts and 
one colored plate. Rev and enlarged edition. 


In this revised edition, the chief additions are con- 
tained in four supplementary chapters, covering about 
fifty pages. Of these two are devoted to descriptions of 
new instroments and methods of research in Chrystal- 
lograpby and Physical Mineralogy ; and the others to 
brief descriptions of the minerals recently announced, 
and a concise statement of important new facts in re- 
gard to the characters or occurrence of old species. A 
number of new figures are introduced in illustrations of 
these subjects. ‘The work has been repaged; and a new 
index, much more complete than the former one, has 
been added. Published by JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
New York. J. W. & Sons’ New Descrip. Catalog gratis. 


Eclectic Hducational Series. 


on receipt of the Introduction Price. 


A New Political Eco 
Industrial Univ. nomy, by John 


facts and ideas by diagrams; 3, Tabular 
their proper places and relations; 4. 
— 


Kidd’s New Elocution. 
troduction price, $1.00. 


137 Walnut 


Mass, The 
the Professors will stay. To 222 


OINOCINNATE, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Single Sample Copies for ezamination with a view to frst introduction, sent post-paid 


Cregory’s Political Economy. 


M. Gregory, LL. D., Ex-President Illinois 


The work contains some features of striking originality. 1. 
The new and clear division of the science; 2. The illustration 81 * 


synoptic views exhibiting the topics in 
discussion of the more Laportant and 


cal parts of the science. 12mo, cloth, 394 pp, Introduction price, $1.20. 


a (Ready March 15.) 
Revised Edition Hloouti ocal 
impr oved in the selection V Culture.” 


Enlarged and 
12mo, half red roan, cloth sides, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


28 Bend Street, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON. 


Hawley Street, 


os q ‘ 
3 | 405 te T. W. GILSON, Agent. 
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